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“Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping 
very well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I’d be- 
come. Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 


“*Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100° 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake!’ 

“Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much 
better and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only 


"9°? 


regret is I didn’t change to Postum sooner! 


Post um is 100% coffee-free. pr fine product of General Foods 
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saturday Thoughts’ 

A note of commendation for your new 
lepartment, Saturday Thoughts. Be- 
‘des finding it very worth-while, I enjoy 
tremendously. It’s the first thing I 
ead—after Priscilla, of course. .. . 
—Mrs. Harvey P. HARMAN 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


Iwas amused by the list of misbegot- 
en efforts to spell Presbyterian at some 
miversity [P.L., “Saturday Thoughts,” 
nuary 15, 1961]. 

While I was in the Army recently, I 
worked as a chaplain’s assistant. I had 
» go over the forms which the trainees 
filed out concerning their church life. 
The attempts at Presbyterian were in- 
edible: . . . Prespepterian, Presparte- 
nin, Prest, Prespartaterin, Prodenast—to 
sy nothing of the fellows who belonged 
io the following groups: Lurthen, Lu- 
theranien, Episcolpain, Baditsh, Bastist, 
Methoid, Methodistes, Meitdoc, Choltic, 
Chatholoc, Chalthic, Crichim, Holyle- 
ness, Missouri Cinagog, Prodentant, Lur- 
nen, Babpist, Kalthic, and Prostain. . . . 


—Tuomas T. Howarp 


News Editor, The Sunday School Times 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« P.L. is a welcome visitor to our home 
twice each month, and we glean much 
inspiration from its pages. . . . 1 am now 
guilty of having neglected to express 
appreciation for a wonderful publication 
until I also have a complaint. 

Specifically, concerning . . . Saturday 
Thoughts in the December 15 issue, the 
insinuations about Cub Scouting are not 
just. . . . If the things your writer indi- 
cates about machinery and meetings are 
true, I’m confident the boys will dream 
up something to do themselves when 
they get together. Certainly the fault is 
not with Cubbing, but—as is often the 
case even in our Church when it does not 
fully achieve its principles and practices 
—with those who have the responsibility 
to guide, direct, and execute or, even 
worse, with those too busy to assume any 
responsibility. 

Frankly, it is my feeling that Cubs 
were spanked too harshly for what they 
did in this article. Unfortunately, the 
circumstances described are probably 
true; however, this does not mean that 
they are always true or that Scouting 
principles are these. Cubbing helps build 
many good citizens who believe in God, 


and church-sponsored Packs are usually 
among the best. I think the Cubs have a 


good side, too. —Myron Rocers 
Tiskilwa, Illinois 


The good Cubs weren't spanked. A 
few Cubmasters had their wrists slapped. 
—THE EDITORS 


Church Union: 


Some Questions 

« . .. The most moving part of Dr. 
Blake’s message [P.L., January 1, 1961] 
was the challenge that in the past we 
have been blinded to what could hap- 
pen if we attempt great things for God. 
Blake calls us to attempt great things. 
It is high time we do. 

There is a further point I hope Dr. 
Blake will discuss: the social teaching of 
the new Church. One plaintive note I 
find occurring with increasing intensity 
from lay people is a desire to hear a 
consistent social ethic offered to them 
with conviction and authority. .. . 

Will the new Church make greater or 
fewer demands on the lives of its mem- 
bers? Will it find a new social interpre- 
tation that is true to Christ, or will it, 
in trying to be all things to many, end 
up being almost nothing to the majority? 
What will happen to the Presbyterian 











How you can help the Church 
and secure a generous income! 


Here’s good news for Presbyterians who want to give financial support to 


the Church... 


loved one. 


or other property. 


and the cause of Christ. 


The chart at left indi- 
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P aie cates that the cost of liv- 
ing has increased about 
' 23% from 1948 through 
| 1960. For the same per- 


23% Foundation’s Combined 


yet receive income from their capital. The Foundation’s 
Regular Life Income Plan offers an ideal solution. Your gift would be in- 
vested in the Foundation’s Combined Trust Fund and income from your 
participation is paid to you quarterly for the duration of one or two lives. 
Thereafter, the income would benefit the work of the Church in perpetuity. 

You can free yourself of investment worries now and in the future through 
the Foundation’s continuous management. Both the principal of your gift 
and income from it can grow along with the economy of our country. Your 
gift can be a Living Memorial in your name, that of your family, or a 


To encourage such gifts the government allows a generous deduction 
from income taxes the year gift is made (at age 60 it is $603.21 per $1,000 
of gift) . There may be no capital gains tax on a gift of appreciated securities 


In addition, you gain the great satisfaction of knowing that long after 
your lifetime your fund will continue to strengthen the work of the Church 
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Trust Fund, from which 
| payments to donors are 
' made, has increased 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 3) 


stand on integration as it merges with 
the Methodist Conferences which have 
been reluctant to change older racial pat- 
terns of administration, and who is right? 
What will happen to the Methodist . . . 
passion for temperance as it meets the 
more liberal attitude of the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian communities? These 
issues have split the Church before, and 
they can split the Church again. The 
history of the Presbyterian denomination 
indicates that splits caused by theology 
heal, but splits on social issues are far 
harder to overcome, as evidenced by our 
inability to find a basis of unity with 
the Southern Church. 

Eugene Carson Blake has set before 
us the first step in polity and doctrine 
Do we have the courage to take the 
next step, which is to let God place his 
social and moral demands upon us and 
then to accept them and follow even 
though we must deny ourselves? . 
Let us pray that if this call for unity be 
of God we be for it and accept all the 
changes it will mean both in polity and 
in our personal lives. 

—Epwarp M. KetcHaM 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Hurley, Wisconsin 


Reprints of Union 
Proposal Available 


« In response to numerous inquiries, I 
can report that copies of Dr. Blake’s ser- 
mon “A Proposal Toward the Reunion of 
Christ’s Church” may be secured at cost 
(20¢ each or $12.00 per hundred) by 
writing to 510 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. The ser- 
mon was originally printed in PresByTE- 
RIAN Lire, issue of January 1, 1961. 
—Ortrto K. FINKBEINER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


More on Young Life 

« The January 1 article on Young Life 
was needed. The clergy of our com- 
munity, after long discussion, agreed 
fully with the statement of the New 
Canaan ministers. It is difficult to help 
parents who think that anything re- 
ligious must be good to understand that 
Young Life does, in fact, by its different 
standards of organization and _ leader- 
ship, alienate many young people from 
their churches. Your article is a good 
eye-opener. 





—LAWRENCE MacCo.it Horton 


Minister, The Noroton Presbyterian Church 
Joroton, Connecticut 







« Janet Harbison has attempted to 
sess the Young Life campaign fairly, } 
the effect on many casual readers amg 
parents will be to feel that the particip 

tion of their young people is someh 

wrong. Because of my satisfaction wij 
my daughter’s four-year association wil 
Young Life, I regret this. 

In [our] area, there is a strong Youg 
Life Club with excellent leadership 
Local churches that have shown intere 
in and appreciation of the work bei 
done have had numbers of young pe 
ple joining their churches and their yout 
programs. ... 

It is my firm belief that until Weg. 
minster Fellowship can make Christiap. 
ity as vital to young Presbyterians 
Young Life does to all denominations 
and to those who have no church affilis. 
tion, no obstacles should be put in th 
way of those whose lives are dedicated 
to serving our children. 


—Mrs. Harry Metor 
Wilmette, Illinois 


« The article . . . is timely, courageous 
and fair. Although some of your reader 
will probably disagree very strongly, in 
my experience your conclusions are quite 
correct... . 

On the other hand, the leaders of 
these movements often have a concem 
for young people that many of our 
churches lack. They have a way of in- 
stilling a sense of urgency for the King- 
dom that we desperately need—myself 
included. I agree that the loss of young 
people to our churches through Young 
Life or similar groups. means chiefly that 
we need to do a better job. Especially, 
I believe, we need a greater concern for 
young people from the session level on 


down, —Josern D. Easter 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Elsinore, California 


« ... Some thirty-five active members 
of our congregation were strongly in- 
fluenced to Christian commitment 
through Young Life, nearly all without 
previous church connections. . . . Per 
sonally, I do not share the view that 
this is a “competitive movement” to our 
own Presbyterian youth program, though 
I would be the first to acknowledge that 
there are problems. Teen-agers cannot 
hold more than one strong loyalty at 4 
time or be deeply involved in two 
groups. But the thrust of Young Life in 
our area is toward the unchurched—the 
unrelated or inactive youth which, I am 
sorry to say, comprise the larger propor 
tion by far of young people in our high 


—Rosert Boyp MUNGER 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Berkeley, California 


schools, . . . 
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0 . . 
> Reman Tone See D. Hall provides a glimpse of 

21 Haile Selassie Aids Missionaries the Oriental fashion show 
by Edwin B. Fairman which is an important part of 

” : the annual carnival at San 
The Lesson of Cuba by A. C. Forrest, Jr. Francisco's Cameron House. 

2% Doctors Needed As Summer Volunteers Mrs. Wong's first child, Re- 


becca Joann, was born late in the summer of 1960. Mrs. 
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by John R. Fry these photographs accompany The Congo: Aid for a New 
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MEDITATION 


by Jerry Edward Flanigan 


Ae at bo 


The Dove 


... You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit 
has come upon you; and you shall be my witnesses. 
(Acts 1:8) 


VERYONE ENJoyYs the Sunday papers. Some folks can 
E spend hours with the sports pages, others grab for 
the financial section. Most of us have a pleasant moment 
of escape with the comics, and an enjoyable daydream 
glancing at the ads, packed with all sorts of delights. 
My peak of enjoyment comes in the slim section of the 
Sunday New York Times entitled “News of the Week in 
Review.” In these pages are scattered several dozen of 
those beautifully pungent and biting pictorial com- 
mentaries that we call political cartoons. 

Much as I enjoy the cartoon commentaries, there are 
times when they hurt my morale as a Christian. I am 
disturbed by the situations they portray, and I am also 
reminded that the Church has lost one of its most potent 
means of communication. There was a time when the 
Christian message was conveyed not only by words 
(and sometimes by deeds) but also by pictures and 
symbols, which summed up, like a cartoon, a whole 
volume of words. In the modern world we seem to be 
losing the last few symbols that we have left from the 
whole galaxy that once recalled the Christian gospel. 

The dove is one of the most recently secularized 
Christian symbols. To the vast majority of the human 
race it symbolizes no more than Russian propaganda 
for peace. We of the Christian Church have permitted 
the communists not only to steal one of our primary 
symbols, but to strip it of its potency. Is it, perhaps, 
because we Christians have not realized the vast and 
fateful implications in the words of the Apostles’ Creed: 
“I believe in the Holy Ghost . . .”? It is to remind us of 
the role played by the Holy Spirit in our lives that the 
dove is included in the pictorial summary of our faith 
on the seal of the General Assembly. 

John Ruskin once said, “There is no music in a rest, 
but there’s the making of music in it.” The real relation 
of the Christian to the Holy Spirit is similar to the rela- 


6 





tion of a musician to the conductor of the orchesty 
Picture the stage. The first movement of the symphe 
has ended. There is no sound. The musicians are at re 
But they are not exactly relaxed. All eyes are rivet, 
on the conductor. The signal is given. And all are 
work weaving the spell of the music around the 
dience. But over here the brass section is silent. 
players are not lounging in their chairs. They sit tensed 
in position for the moment which calls them into actioy 

So waits the Christian, neither idly tooting his hon 
nor asleep in his chair, but patiently, attentively await 
ing the signal of God. This is the passive role the Chii 
tian must play. It is not the passivity of being unco 
scious, but waiting for God, who confronts us in thy 
presence of the Holy Spirit. And he does more tha 
signal us. 

Peace has always been a part of the message the dow 
portrays. But it is regrettable that the second half of th 
message has been lost, perhaps because of a change i 
the meaning of the English language. In the fourteent 
chapter of John, Jesus speaks of the Holy Spirit as th 
Paraclete, which has been translated as “Comforter” 
And it is as a comforter that we all too often think of the 
Spirit. But when John Wycliffe originally used the 
word, it was in the original sense of the Latin cum fortis 
“with bravery.” The comforter is he who fills men with 
strength and courage. He is not one who brings ease, 
but one who equips with power. 

His coming is our moment of equipment. The power 
of the Holy Spirit is God’s gift to energize our inner be. 
ing. It is for this that we attentively await. But we await 
the power of God for a purpose. 

Time after time Scripture speaks of the Holy Spirit 
as the Spirit of Christ. And time after time Scripture 
calls the Church the Body of Christ. Put the two to 
gether, and the message is clear. We, the people of God, 
are empowered by the Spirit to continue his mission, 
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not as his successors, but as his witnesses: those through 
whom he speaks the truth in love by word and deed. 

Some religions look back to a golden age. Some reli- 
gions look forward to a golden age. While we look back 
to the historic past wherein God proclaimed our re- 
demption in Jesus Christ, and while we look forward 
to its fulfillment in the life to come, our attention is 
riveted on the present. Our aim is not to restore a day 
that is gone, but to transform the age in which we live. 
Our purpose is not to speculate about the future, but 
to demonstrate in the present. 

But it seems that all too often the Church does not s0 
much transform the present as declare by her uncon- 
cern, 














“Come weal, come woe, 
my status is quo.” ~ 






The people of God cannot be satisfied with the status 
quo. Wherever evil is abroad, we are empowered by 
the energy of God to act. As the body of Christ, we not 
only proclaim but transmit the love of God to our um 
lovely world, hungry for transforming power. 
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“fine sermon, Marie.” The Reverend Miss Hubbel 
receives post-service comments from the Roy Schus- 
ters and their daughter Victoria. Mrs. Schuster 
serves on the Good Shepherd session. With her hus- 
bond, a log-truck driver, she advises a youth group. 


The 
Good 
Shepherd 
Flock 


and 
Its 
Shepherdess 


Three times 
Marie Hubbel 
started a church, 
then moved on. 
At McKinleyville, California, 
she stayed as 
the Reverend Miss Hubbel, 
pastor 


by MARY ANN GEHRES 
Pesnuary 15, 1961 













“Every time I’d spot Marie Hubbel’s car turning into 
our driveway, I would duck behind the barn. No woman 
missionary was going to tell me to go to church, But she 
kept coming. And finally I became curious about What 
made her so determined.” 

Thus speaks a man who today is an officer of the 
Good Shepherd United Presbyterian Church in Me- 
Kinleyville, California. 

“She came, she called, she often convinced” points 
to three marks of Miss Hubbel’s eighteen years as a 
Sunday school missionary. Four times since 1941, when 
she was graduated from the Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education (now part of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary) in Chicago, she has arrived unan- 
nounced in.a fresh mission field. 

The national missionary spent the better part of these 
years calling on families without close church ties. 
Knocking on doors and ringing bells became profes- 
sional gestures. A calling card plus copies of PresByTE- 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD FLOCK ize a congregation if it seemed to be a strategic loc The asp 
AND ITS SHEPHERDESS for a new Presbyterian church. Set in timber count ») Miss H 


the potential parish was lodged on a narrow strip pme to a 
CONTINUED land between the Pacific Ocean and the coastal moy orty-one 
tains. It had a population of nearly eight thousand, sea efore ha 
RIAN Lire, Today, and other church literature served tered in villages, trailer camps, mill towns, and 4 hese, at | 
as tools of her trade. farms. There was a plethora of sect chapels, but thiippristian 
The products are congregations in a wartime housing nearest Reformed church was the First Presbyterig f the po 
development in Houston, Texas; in a low-income Albu- Church of Arcata, ten miles away. (For some reasog Lo fashio 
querque, New Mexico, community; in the logging cen- logical only to the post office department, the addregf 4 new 
ter of Albion, California; and in McKinleyville. In the of the Good Shepherd Church is Arcata. ) formed li 
process of steering the four churches through organiza- The pace at which the new congregation shaped wll yith unc 
tion and a building program, Miss Hubbel preached was almost dizzying to Marie, who was used to yeanfijhem. 
and generally performed all the ministerial duties per- of door-to-door cailing. The milestones followed if To illu 
mitted an unordained worker. heady succession: worship services in a long-closeiffand the 
“The hard part of being a Sunday school missionary chapel on Easter, a women’s Bible-study group duringlifiends ¢ 
is to leave friends in an old field and arrive cold in a the summer, a 114-member church school on Septemf{ pe, som 
new one,” she commented recently. When three of her ber 21, and the first communicants’ class in February that the 
new churches were ready for an ordained minister, she 1959. On Pentecost Sunday, May 17, the congregation x a soc’ 
moved on. But, in 1959, at McKinleyville she was per- was organized as the Good Shepherd United Presby-§j find it 
suaded to stay as the Reverend Marie Esther Hubbel, terian Church with sixty-three members. During the the chun 
pastor. service twenty-three young people and adults—four off a new d 
Miss Hubbel came to McKinleyville in March, 1958, them men—knelt in a great circle on the floor to receive with ot! 
at the request of the Presbytery of the Redwoods. Her the sacrament of baptism. The new church was one off Anot!l 
assignment was to survey the sprawling community, sixty-seven organized in The United Presbyterian hysban« 
three hundred miles north of San Francisco, and organ- Church U.S.A. in 1959. of the - 


Mrs. Kenneth King explains church-building model to two With a call on the Donald Hutchinsons and their daughter § families 
Sunday school pupils. Church now meets in former offi- Donna, Marie Hubbel repeats a familiar action. As a Sun §& in close 
cers’ club; Navy lockers are used as classroom partitions. day school missionary, she spent eighteen years visiting B a teach 
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C local The aspect of the new congregation most gratifying 
Ountna, Miss Hubbel is the proportion of adults who have 
Strip @ me to a firm commitment for the first time. Of the 
| mow orty-one adult charter members, perhaps half never 
d, se before had more than a tenuous church affiliation; of 
ind ainese, at least eight have a radical new concept of the 
=~ hristian life. In the area, where fewer than 20 per cent 
yteriafl¢ the population is churchgoing, joining a church is 
reasoufiig fashionable gesture. 

dre 4 new church anywhere produces a number of trans- 
formed lives; but many Good Shepherd members speak 
with uncommon frankness of what the church means to 
them. 

To illustrate, Mrs. Roy Moreland, a charter member 
and the wife of an automobile salesman, says: “My 
friends outside the church say they see something in 
me, something that affects my conduct and decisions, 
that they never noticed before. No matter whether I’m 
ation at a social event or in an over-the-fence conversation, 
esby.§ | find it quite natural to tell what my family is doing in 
& the the church and what it means to us. This church gives 
ur off a new dimensior to our lives which we're eager to share 
ceive B with others.” 

Another charter member, Mrs. Kenneth King, whose 
husband drives a log-truck, puts into words what many 
of the wives feel about a changed relationship with 
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families without church ties. Now, as a pastor, she keeps 
in close touch with Good Shepherd flock. Mr. Hutchinson, 
a teacher, heads deacons board and building committee. 

















their families: “I had always thought that religion had 
nothing to do with marriage. Now Ken and I seem to 
understand what the other is talking about when we 
discuss family situations. Of course, we still have argu- 
ments, but we have learned to ask for forgiveness.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brown lost their only child, 
sixteen-year-old Linda, in a shotgun accident a few 
months after the church was founded. Linda had been 
a Good Shepherd member, but her parents had resisted. 
Mr. Brown, who is a teacher, explains, “We thought 
religion was like schooling—you learn it while you're 
growing up and spend the rest of your life practicing 
it.” After Linda’s death, the stunned couple were moved 
by the church members’ around-the-clock concern. The 
Browns have joined the congregation and now serve 
as assistant advisers to the thriving United Presbyte- 
rian Youth group. “God in his providence provided 
the church for us at the time we needed it most,” says 
Mrs. Brown. 

Most of the new churchmen are in their late thirties 
and early forties—Marie has not yet baptized an infant, 
nor has she needed her portable Communion set to take 
the Sacrament to a shut-in. Some members in this mid- 
dling age group express regret that so much of their 
lives was spent outside the faith. But elder Elwain 
(Continued on page 33) 


“Life begins ct forty’ is no cliché for poultry rancher 
Elwain Dreyer. In 1959, on his fortieth birthday, he was 
baptized, became a Good Shepherd member and an elder. 
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Puppet show, like other Cameron Carnival attractions, is 
long under preparation, and a source of pride to producers. 


Chinatown 





The customers have fun, and they 
get to know that The United Pres- 
byterian Church is doing better 
than all right by the largest com- 
munity of Chinese-Americans 


by Robert H. Heinze 





The first Saturday in May is the date set for the Cam. 
eron Carnival, which means that is the Saturday upm 
which thousands of people, from as far as four hundred 
miles around, will come to San Francisco for a day of 
festival atmosphere and a look at Presbyterianism; 
best-known neighborhood center. 

They will walk the few blocks from downtown Say 
Francisco up the steep slope of Sacramento Street to 
Cameron House. As late as eleven o'clock at night 
when the carnival closes up shop, they will begin thei 
descent. There will be a sense of exhilaration, becaus 
to walk down Sacramento Street is to skip, involuntar. 
ily, downhill. On the other hand, the exhilaration may 
be caused by their reaction to Chinatown and the 
knowledge that The United Presbyterian Church is 
doing somewhat better than all right by the largest 
community of Chinese-Americans. 

The carnival is for fun, but the customers know 
without being told that Cameron House is a neighbor 
hood center, a playground, a church in Chinatown, a 
project in education, a program in health, a family serv. 
ice center, a psychologist’s clinic, a base for a day camp, 
and a general refuge for strangers in an alien land 

The Cameron Carnival provides the activities of 
Cameron House with a kind of commencement day 
focus. A play is written by the young people. It reflects, 
either in tragedy or comedy, some aspect of Chinese- 
American life, The play will be rehearsed, in season and 
out, but the day for the play is carnival day, Concession 
booths will be planned, prepared, and built. Women’s 
groups in every section of the land will send white ele- 
phant items, and even items of more certain worth. The 
women of Cameron House will prepare a fashion show, 
and semi-Oriental finery will be displayed by such 
ladies as Mrs. Robert David Wong and Mrs. Alfred 
Daniel Hall, whose photograph is on the cover of this 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

For twelve years, then, the Cameron Carnival has 
been a way of supporting youth camps and conferences 
for the Cameron House constituency; but more impor- 
tant is the fact that Cameron House has been serving 
the Chinatown community since the 1890's, when Miss 
Donaldina Cameron set out to correct the social injus- 

tices in the Chinese-American settlement, and _suc- 
ceeded in arousing the collective conscience of the San 
Francisco community. 

The Reverend F. S$. Dick Wichman, director of Cam- 
eron House, has no anecdotes about Dick Wichman, but 
is overflowing with stories about the deeds of the young 
people who are his responsibility. His face records 
wide-eyed amazement when he tells how the neighbor- 
hood, the Presbyterian Church in Chinatown, and Cam- 
eron House itself, are all cleaned up after the Saturday 
carnival in time for Sunday church school the next day. 
The booths are taken down. The stage paraphernalia is 
removed. The festive lights, quite reminiscent of Chi- 
nese New Year's Day, are disconnected and put away, 
all in the interval after eleven o'clock at night. 
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It is appropriate that the carnival scene, symbolic of 
the day-to-day work of Cameron House, should be put 
aside in preparation for the Lord’s Day and its worship, 
because the whole staff reports its conviction that social 
service work is always best done in the context of the 
Christian Church. For that reason, there is an almost in- 
dissoluble link between Cameron House and the Pres- 
byterian Church in Chinatown. The buildings are a few 
yards removed, one from the other, but the Reverend 
T.K. Chiu, pastor of the church, Cameron House Direc- 
tor Dick Wichman, and his aides, the Reverend Larry 
Jack Wong and the Reverend David Ng (pronounced 
like the end of a participle), take turns moderating the 
session of the church. 

Messrs. Wichman, Wong, and Ng are what the Board 
of National Missions people would classify as City and 
Industry workers. Their jobs, like those of hundreds of 
others in America, are designed to help the Church face 
the fact that people who live in cities have unique prob- 
lems requiring special solutions, and that national 
groups, such as the Chinese, who lay claim to a particu- 
lar quadrant of a great city have their own peculiar set 
of problems. 


Human concern 

The same National Missions people would say that 
Miss Lorna Logan is Ed-and-Med, which is the ap- 
proved shorthand for the work the Church does in Amer- 
ica in the fields of education and medicine. Miss Logan, 
whose smile is as gentle as her mind is quick, is a social 
worker. She isn’t fond of the hyphenated word “case- 
load,” but she admits to a constant list of 145, which 
means that she has 145 items of human concern on her 
mind constantly. She loses fifteen persons or families 
per month, which usually means that she has found a 
way to translate a problem into a solution, but she gains 
approximately the same number of cases each month. 
Sometimes a family disappears from the list for inex- 
plicable reasons: they stop returning for aid, they find 
their own way out of trouble, or they simply cannot be 
found any more at the address originally given. 

Miss Logan has arranged for a psychologist, one Dr. 
Donald Lim, regularly on the staff of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Palo Alto, California, to be at 
Cameron House every Saturday, to deal with the per- 
sonality aspects of people’s problems. He is present 
from nine to six, but stays many a Saturday evening, 
because there is more than enough to do. Miss Logan 
wants him to come oftener than Saturdays, and he will 
be able to do so when money is available. He is well 
equipped professionally, and also has been to China 
for university training, and is not handicapped by any 
language barrier. 

The uninitiated might well think that language bar- 
tiers are disappearing, that the schools are teaching all 
of the young people English, and that the need for the 
use of the Chinese language, or languages, would be 
in the process of disappearance. It is not so, for the Chi- 
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nese live as long as anybody, and sometimes longer, and 
the number of older people who have not mastered 
English is considerable. Moreover, there is still continu- 
ing immigration from Hong Kong and Formosa, plus 
the fact that there was a tide of arrivals right after 
World War II. The people needing help are often young 
brides from the Orient, brought home by American 
servicemen of the Chinatown community. They are 
strangers to America, to their neighborhood, and fre- 
quently relative strangers to their husbands. There is 
little intermarriage with Caucasians, and it is interest- 
ing to note that such intermarriages as occur are not a 
source of trouble. 


Activities and services 
Cameron House stands by with willingness to inter- 


pret the strange, new language; to explain and intervene 
in immigration quagmires; and generally to make a dis- 
tant homeland seem not so distant. In the church, there 
are two services each Sunday in English; there has 
been, for a long time, a service in Cantonese, and it has 
been necessary recently to add one in Mandarin. 

Mr. Al Sing Yuen (who is properly addressed as Mr. 
Sing) is trained in elementary education. On Fridays 
and Saturdays, he conducts a club program for boys and 
girls in the first through the sixth grades in school. In 
the summer, he is busy with the transportation sched- 
ules for three weeks of day camp for 250 youngsters, 
and himself directs the junior camp for one of the 
weeks. He has the regular help of a high school boy, 
Donald Jeung, who is famed for his ability to handle 
100 youngsters at a time; his secret is that he gets the 
handling done for him by athletic heroes who have 
more influence than parents over seven-year-old boys. 

The Reverend Larry Jack Wong first came to Cam- 
eron House to help Dick Wichman with all the dozens 
of things Dr. Wichman is supposed to do, including the 
supervision and maintenance of the building, with its 
telephones, play equipment, and furniture, but it is also 
Larry Wong who preaches at one of the English serv- 
ices in the church. 

Miss Betty Jean Wilson is a social service group 
worker, whose salary is paid by the opportunity giving 
of women’s associations. She is responsible for the 
program especially offered to girls at Cameron House. 
Miss Mae Wong is an assistant to Miss Lorna Logan. 

Chinatown seems always busy and fluid. The cable 
cars are nearby, gonging and negotiating the remark- 
able hillsides. The people seem in a hurry more charac- 
teristic of New York, but the hurry is in shorter steps, 
because the people are not so tall. 

Cameron House is likewise busy and fluid, having to 
offer new answers to new situations. Dick Wichman, not 
long ago, had to learn somebody's middle initial, and 
the solution was to telephone the man and ask him, He 
remarked, “We don’t keep card files, indexes, and rec- 
ords around here. We lose people too fast. And we get 
new ones just as fast.” 
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THE STORY OF 


My Church 
and Me 


| am one of the 55 per cent: 


the church members who almost never attend 


by JEAN ROBERTS 


Yesterday was a beautiful spring day. Winter's cold, 
snow, and drabness are so short a time behind us that 
such a day still seems like a special gift. Yesterday 
was also Sunday, and my eight-year-old objected to 
going to Sunday school, arguing strenuously that it 
was just too nice a day to “waste” any of it getting all 
dressed up and being indoors. I gave him a firm “no” 
to playing hooky, pointing out that there would still 
be a lot of the nice day to enjoy after Sunday school. 
Then he turned to me and said, “I don’t see why I have 
to go to Sunday school anyway, when you don’t go to 
church.” An old familiar pain filled me for an instant. 
I evaded his question by changing the subject, for 
there are no words to explain to a young child why 
his mother cannot go to church. 

You see—I am a cripple; I have been one for nine 
years. It is not the kind of lameness a child can see 
and understand. I am crippled emotionally. 

For nine years I have fought constantly to achieve 
emotional stability and maturity, for without these I 
cannot hope to live anywhere except on the fringes of 
life. The battle has been long and exhausting. I have 
become too well acquainted with fear, panic, despair, 
frustration, and hurt. I have met hell face to face many 
times, and the battle is not yet done. 

I have been fortunate enough to have had help in 
my fight—a husband who is a rock to cling to when I 
need a rock, doctors who are helping me to find my 
way out of this maze, and a God who sustains me when 
I feel I can no longer help myself. Friends and relatives 
have given me understanding and help when I asked 
for it and to the ability they had to give it. Only one 
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back has been turned toward me and my needs—a large 
back—my church. 

Since World War II the churches of this country 
have been rejoicing in the great numbers of people 
who have become church members. Never in the his- 
tory of this country has so large a percentage of the 
population been affiliated with the church. Starting 
with the expression “There are no atheists in the fox- 
hole,” a dozen reasons have been tendered for this in- 
crease—the atomic bomb, the cold war, the fast pace 
of modern life, a faith to cling to, the desperate need 
of people for roots. 


Who is asking whom? 

Then a couple of weeks ago our newspaper carried 
a slightly different story. “Theologians are disturbed,” 
it said, “by the fact that although church membership 
is at an all time high, only 45 per cent of this vast 
number attend church with any regularity.” The other 
55 per cent? Well, the theologians explained it this 
way: people are now joining the church because it is the 
socially accepted thing to do. I wonder. Do all the 
people represented in that 55 per cent figure join the 
church, then stay away from it because they joined for 
the wrong reason in the first place? In other words, did 
anyone ever ask even one person who is now a part of 
this 55 per cent, “Why don’t you go to church?” 

Let me tell you the story of my church and me. 

My husband and I became members of our church 
ten years ago—even before there was a church building. 
We had moved to the community with our two chil- 
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dren only a few months before. Although we had been 
married for five years, this, because of the war and 
college, was our first permanent home, and both of 
us were still members of our childhood churches, Now, 
as we began to establish our physical roots, we also 
planned for our spiritual home. Both of us had been 
“brought up in the church,” as the old phrase goes, 
and now we had two children ready to be given the 
same foundation for life that we had enjoyed. Bill was 
a Lutheran, I a Baptist, and the new church United 
Presbyterian, but we made a successful merger. We 
tried to be “good” members. With our children we 
went to Sunday school and church regularly. I became 
active in the Women’s Guild, and Bill helped to or- 
ganize a men’s fellowship group. We considered our 
financial contributions as much an obligation as our 
mortgage payments or the electric bill. On one occa- 
sion when our budget went a little haywire, we even 
borrowed one hundred dollars to fulfill our pledge 
to the church. 


My struggle for stability 


Nine years ago our personal problem started. When 
I became pregnant with our third child, my nervous 
system began to deteriorate. I became nervous, de- 
pressed, subject to frequent tension headaches, and, 
of course, very, very frightened over what was hap- 
pening to me. Everyone kept telling me to stand up to 
it, to fight it off, but how can you fight an enemy you 
cannot identify? The pregnancy itself had complica- 
tions which sent me to the hospital several times. 

For three weeks after the birth of my son, it seemed 
as though my nervous system had declared peace, but 
in the next four weeks I had two severe virus attacks, 
and my “enemy” moved in to stay. The battle was on. 

A month later I told my family doctor firmly that I 
wanted the help of a specialist. He arranged for me 
to enter the psychiatric ward of a private hospital so 
that the doctors might try to determine the cause of 
my emotional upset. I spent a month there. I now know 
that in my particular case this was of little value, since 
I was being treated not by a psychiatrist but by a neu- 
rologist. He was a fine man personally, but his methods 
(which I followed for quite a few years) brought no 
relief from my fears and tension. 

Several weeks later my husband commented on the 
fact that although I had been in the hospital three 
times in six months, the last time for a month’s stay, 
neither our minister nor any other “official” of the 
church had visited me. The same thought had already 
occurred to me but had caused very little concern on 
my part; I was too wrapped up in the misery of my 
fight to feel any hurt over such an incident. Then, too, 
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- of I was praying constantly, personally, to God alone for 
sustenance. 

About this time I realized that a side effect of my 

ch upset had developed. This side effect, which was not 

ig. present originally, has caused me the most suffering, 


the worst battles, and is the physical symptom which 
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has led to my self-assigned label—“emotional cripple.” 
I do not know the medical term for the reaction I 
have, but it is closely related to both claustrophobia 
and to the fear of crowds. If I must sit quietly in any 
sort of gathering, whether it is in a church with two 
hundred people or a doctor’s waiting room with two, 
I begin to panic. In any place where my freedom of 
motion is curtailed or from which I cannot escape im- 
mediately (this latter includes of course buses and 
trains) I am completely miserable. My first doctor, 
the neurologist, told me the best way to fight fear is to 
face it, that if I kept going into panic-inducing places 
I would eventually not panic. This is fine in theory and 
probably true, but it has never seemed to work for me. 
Eight years ago, however, I had the strength to work 
hard at it. 

One thing which I desperately did not want to lose 
was my church life; I was depending so heavily on God. 
Ironically, one of my earliest rebuffs came from the 
church. Anyone who needs and gets psychiatric help 
and who is completely frank about his troubles (the 
only sensible way to cope with them) knows that he 
will sometime have to face the “ignorant”—the type who 
a few years ago would have thought “cancer” a dirty 
word and who still thinks psychiatry is for the insane. 
You can understand his reaction, but you still feel hurt 
by it. So I was prepared to find “ignorance”—but not 
in my minister. From the time of my treatment he never 
came near me and moreover was so embarrassed by 
his failure that when I shook hands with him in church 
he avoided looking at me directly. I excused his be- 
havior by telling myself that even a minister could 
have a very human failing, and still I kept struggling 
to go to church. 


The self-appointed “greeters” 

Another group of people made it difficult for me, 
using a method I have seen them use often to embar- 
rass others. This group is composed of some of the 
so-called “pillars of the church.” The church needs its 
“pillars”; they are the ones who attend regularly, give 
the most generously, work at church projects, and 
teach the Sunday school. Unfortunately, the righteous- 
ness of these people sometimes becomes smugness, 
and these are the ones who unthinkingly harm the 
church. At times I would not be able to go to church 
for several months, and then one Sunday I would pull 
all my reserves into play and make another effort. 
What would happen? Immediately after the service 
these self-appointed “greeters” would come to me and 
loose a barrage of comments: 

“Well,” (with lifted eyebrows) “it’s nice to see you 
out this morning.” 

“Don’t wait so long to come again.” 

“Hello, . stranger.” 

“Well, I thought you’d moved away.” 

Finally the Sunday came when I managed to control 
myself through the service only by biting my thumb 

(Continued on page 32) 
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4 American churches send emergency relief, plan long-term assistance 
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with photographs 


Since the Congo erupted nearly a year ago, Ameri- 
cans have read in detail of the bloody warfare in which 
thousands of Baluba tribesmen have been forced to flee 
their homes in Kasai Province. Few persons know, how- 
ever, of the 400,000 pounds of United States surplus 
tice shipped to these refugees by Church World Serv- 
, joint relief agency of the National Council of 
urches. Without this rice and other foodstuffs, many 
ba and others would have faced starvation. 
Even before the emergency began, 500,000 pounds 
surplus powdered milk had been distributed by 125 
Dtestant mission stations to supplement feeding pro- 
s. Later, after the outbreak of hostilities, Church 
id Service gathered and shipped an additional 
00,000 pounds of surplus rice, flour, beans, and pow- 
milk. The recipients: refugees from tribal warfare 
i those in areas where hostilities had curtailed nor- 
food shipments. 

Everyone knows of the clashes, armed and verbal, 
een the Congo’s rival political factions. Few in 
country realize that many hospitals and clinics have 
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Congo’s chief port city, cluster about a visitor. 
ed teachers, rarely go beyond sixth grade. As a result, the country will continve to suffer shortage of skilled leaders. 


by HEINRICH HELLSTERN 


kept operating with a gift of nearly $500,000 in drugs 
and medical supplies. The drugs were contributed 
mostly by pharmaceutical firms; shipment overseas and 
distribution were financed by Church World Service. 
Last month the relief agency allocated $50,000 in addi- 
tion to the $20,000 already spent for emergency relief 
projects. 

Funds for assistance to the Congo and other dis- 
tressed areas of the world are the result of the annual 
One Great Hour of Sharing Offering received in most 
of America’s major denominations. This year, One 
Great Hour offering will be held on Sunday, March 12. 

While emergency relief is continuing, cooperative 
church groups are already planning rehabilitation. Sev- 
eral teams of American and European churchmen have 
made surveys, the latest of which was made by two 
leaders of the Swiss interchurch relief agency. The Rev- 
erend Hermann Witschi, of Basel, and the Reverend 
Heinrich Hellstern, of Zurich, spent three weeks in the 
vicinity of Leopoldville. Partly as a result of their rec- 
ommendations, steps are under way to help strengthen 





Schools, lacking 
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In maternity ward of a church-operated hospital in Leo- 
poldville, a mother rests on the cot she shares with her 
newborn child. Staff was grateful for medical supplies 
| shipped from the United States by Church World Service. 


Primary teacher at church-operated school in Leopoldville 
is happy at the prospect of a new secondary school for the 
city. He told Dr. Hellstern: “Unless many such schools 
are established, Africans can never be really independent.” 
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the Congo’s educational and medical systems, two area 
in which Protestant missions traditionally have bee 
engaged. 

In their report, Drs. Witschi and Hellstern empha. 
sized the need for education beyond the primary level 
Thus the World Council of Churches has agreed ty 
erect a new secondary school in Leopoldville out of a 
$500,000 fund currently being sought from American 
churches. The Council is requesting the same amount 
from churches in other nations. In addition, 100 Amer- 
ican doctors are being recruited by the Congo Protes 
tant Relief Agency to volunteer a year’s services in goy- 
ernment and mission hospitals. They will help fill the 
gap left by European medical personnel who had to 
flee the Congo and left thousands without medical care. 

Dr. Hellstern said of his experiences in the Congo; 
“The results of mission work, particularly by the Amer- 
icans, can never fully be measured. I am certain that 
from these labors has come the great desire for educa- 
tion in Africa, and the desire for independence itself. 
Now, when they need us most we must be ready to 
help.” 


in African markets, from roots brought from the interior. Most 
sickness is traceable to deficiencies in diet. Through education, church groups hope to encourage better balanced meals. 
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A Time To Give and 
A Time To Keep Silent 


The time for giving up is once more 
upon us, which means having to go 
through the ordinary line of ordinary 
jokes about what clever people have 
given up in past Lenten seasons. That 
is what we wish that everybody 
would give up: jokes about sneaky 


sacrifices. 

There is plenty of reason to doubt 
the whole idea of giving up anything, 
inasmuch as Lent is a season for med- 
itating on our Lord’s sacrifice and his 





passion. Giving we can understand, 
giving generously, giving foolishly, 
making outrageous spendthrifts of 
ourselves with the giving that we do. 
Giving what is saved from eating fru- 
gally is fine. That makes good sense 
and fits the season like hand in glove. 

Having reservations about giving 
ip, and all other generally futile 
bootstrap operations focusing on a 
Yague up rather than on a specific to 
whom, may we propose that for just 
this one Lenten season, we spare each 
ther the jokes, and if we do give 
something, we just keep quiet, as the 
Bible tells us to, not only for the good 
# our own souls but also because the 
Person we talk to about it might be 
busy meditating. 
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Fifteen Yards 

In the heat of the week-end rush 
for supplies in our local supermarket, 
a gentleman pushing a metal buggy 
before him caught up with his wife, 
who was waiting at the meat counter, 
and filled her in on his perilous jour- 
ney around the shelves. “I told one 
lady I was going to penalize her fif- 
teen yards for clipping,” he reported, 
“but she didn’t even know what I was 
talking about.” 


February 12 Is Special 

Race Relations Sunday (which 
falls this year on Lincoln’s Birthday ) 
once offered the church an opportu- 
nity for hearing a clear Christian 
summons to good race relations at 
least once in every fifty-two sermons. 
Some congregations thought them- 
selves quite daring (some preachers 
were daring) to be dealing with this 
subject, owing to the tricky winds of 
prejudice that blow across the land. 
But now we fear that Race Relations 
Sunday has become standardized, 
homogenized, and faintly stale. Al- 
most every congregation now ob- 
serves a special day on which it hears 
what it should do, perfunctorily re- 
pents for what it has not done, and 
goes home to its roast, mashed pota- 
toes, and vegetables. 

Observed in that manner, Race Re- 
lations Sunday might better be for- 
gotten. It gives too many people the 
idea that words are adequate substi- 
tutes for deeds. But as it might be ob- 
served, Race Relations Sunday has a 
place on the calendar. 

Perhaps on this special day, 
churches could draw up and _ sign 





Open Occupancy Housing Cove- 
nants. Such covenants provide that 
the covenanters will not discriminate 
when and if they sell their homes, and 
will not panic and run in case a Negro 
moves into the immediate area. 

Or a church could take stock of the 
actual race relations that exist in its 
own immediate community, discov- 
ering what patterns of housing and 
employment are practiced, how open 
the community’s facilities are to 
members of other than the white 
race, what possibilities exist for inte- 
grated church membership, and so 
on. The churches which boast “but 
we have no problems” mean that “we 
have a solid white community.” 
These churches would also have 
plenty to discover on a special day. 

The day could be spent profitably 
and wisely, but unless church mem- 
bers begin to feel that they belong to 
the problem instead of the answer, 
the day might better be spent con- 
templating the good shepherd’s 
search for the one lost sheep, confi- 
dent that we are, of course, among 
the ninety-nine. 


Heroes of the Storm 

We always envy those of our read- 
ers who live in favored climes such as 
Florida, Arizona, California. That is 
to say, we almost always envy them. 
Now and then, on a heavenly day in 
spring, or at the height of a blizzard, 
we don't envy them a bit. 

A blizzard brings out the heroic in 
ordinary people. Any crisis does, but 
the nice thing about a blizzard is that 
it doesn’t last very long, and people 
can do their heroic deeds quickly, 
and then start telling each other 
about them, which is the best part of 
the affair. 

It snowed a lot in our part of the 
country one week end early this win- 
ter, and the heroes of the storm came 
forth quickly. A lady gave birth to a 
child all by herself in the front seat of 
her stalled automobile while her hus- 
band vainly tried to get the car going 
so he could take her the rest of the 
way to the hospital. “She was the 
bravest woman I've ever seen. She 
didn’t even whimper,” said the proud 


new father. Two thousand com- 
muters walked under the Hudson 
Ma 











River, through the Lincoln Tunnel, 
in order to get to their jobs after their 
cars had got stuck in the drifts. For- 
est rangers braved the cold, rugged 
Adirondacks to find an airman who 
had parachuted from a plane. A 
hardy minister got out and shoveled a 
path to his church himself in order to 
officiate at a wedding. (The bride 
and groom showed up in ski clothes. ) 

The participants in these exploits 
are certain to tell about them, prob- 
ably for years. Even the railroad bul- 








letin-board men, whom we watched 
at work for an hour or so while we 
waited for a train home, were outdo- 
ing themselves. Most of what they 
had to write was depressing (“4:48 
canceled; 2:05 reported three hours 
late”), but they rushed about like 
demons. Our fellow commuters, 
meanwhile, were telling each other 
about their own exploits. “I came in 
two miles to the main road on snow- 
shoes,” they were saying, and, “The 
drifts were as high as my shoulders, 
and as wide as from here to the news- 
stand.” 


The Good Steward 

A friend of ours has a boy of nine. 
The family motored all the way 
across the United States to California 
for a vacation. After many days of 
driving, and after a few days of Ma- 
rineland, Disneyland, and the Pacific 
Ocean ( which are mentioned by Cali- 
fornians in the same breath as “You 
don't have anything like this back 
East”), the lad was overtaken by an 
expansive impulse. “Dad, I'd like to 
take you and Mom and Jane [she’s 
five, and a girl] to dinner tonight.” 

“Son, that’s a real nice thought,” 
said the father. “I'm glad it occurred 
to you. But, of course, you wouldn't 
have enough money for a whole din- 
ner.” 
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“Oh, yes, I do,” said the boy. “You 
see, Dad, you've developed a careless 
habit on this trip. Every time we've 
eaten in a restaurant, you've forgot- 
ten some of your money. You leave it 
on the table, and I’ve been picking it 


up. 


Sail on, O Ship of State 

Mr. James Reston, who wittily sur- 
veys the political scene for readers of 
The New York Times, penned an 
open New Year's letter to President- 
elect Kennedy just to let him know 
what the American people expect of 
him this year. 

With his tongue firmly in his cheek, 
Reston explained what must be done 
about our alliances: “we must be 
faithful to our allies—France in Al- 
geria, the Dutch in the East Indies, 
Belgium in the Congo, Portugal in 
Angola—while holding firm to our 
anticolonial tradition and earning the 
trust and friendship of the rising new 
states of Africa and Asia. 

“As to China,” wrote the Times’s 
columnist, “this seems to us a bit of a 
nuisance. Can’t you do something 
about these 600,000,000 people with- 
out being beastly to Chiang Kai-shek, 
or letting down Quemoy and Matsu, 
or recognizing the Communist Gov- 
ernment? 

“On the home front,” he went on, 
“we expect only what we want. As 
you said yourself in the campaign, 
prices are outrageously high and 
wages outrageously low. This must be 
corrected without sacrifice to the 
worker, the employer, or the con- 
sumer. As it is now, the 5,000,000 un- 
employed in this country are forced 
to dream about nonexistent $1l-an- 
hour jobs, whereas they were prom- 
ised in the campaign that they could 
dream about nonexistent $1.25-an- 
hour jobs.” 

Reading Reston’s column, we be- 
came increasingly amazed and in- 
creasingly grateful that anyone is 
foolish enough to want to take on the 
job of being President. Let Mr. Ken- 
nedy have the headaches and the in- 
somnia, not us, we felt like saying. 

But, alas, the headaches are ours, 
too, and the responsibility is ours. We 
did not invent the history which has 
left us in a situation where support 


of our allies prevents us from bei 
accepted by those we would like t 
have as friends. But it is ours to ded 
with. We willful, sinful Americay 
are sitting on a too-small planet with 
other willful, sinful people, and eve 
our best-intentioned efforts to cley 
up the mess are sure to run head-q 
into the (perhaps equally well-inten. 
tioned ) efforts of others. 

Paul Tournier, who wrote The 
Meaning of Persons, puts the situa. 
tion very well in a striking figure in 
his book, A Doctor’s Casebook in the§ 
Light of the Bible (published by 
Harper and Brothers) : 

“The world is like a great ship on 
which we are all embarked without 
having wished to be so, and which, 


from time immemorial, has been dis- 
abled. In the beginning, through dis- 
obeying the captain’s orders, the crew 
handled the ship badly, and it was 
holed. Since then, urged on by the 
instinct of self-preservation, or some- 
times by a noble ideal, the crew has 
been feverishly trying to repair the 
damage. But the very fever, fear, and 
confusion that reign create tumult, 
and the ship is handled worse than 
ever, so that even constructive efforts 
result in further damage. The sailors 
argue about the best method of ef- 
fecting the repairs, and these argu 
ments add to the disorder and confu- 
sion; the noise of them makes it im- 
possible to hear clearly the captain's 
orders. 

“In this ship, each one is a victim 
... of the wrongs of others; but each 
is at fault also, and contributes, even 
with good intentions, his share to the 
general tumult, to the bad handling 
of the ship, and to the panic. And the 
disaster which threatens each one is 
bound up with all the disorder. Each 
feels his responsibility since each 
must strive to avert it, and yet none 
can be judged to be more responsible 
than another.” 
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White House Conference 
Puts Accent on Aging 

The largest, most representative gath- 
ering ever to assemble for the purpose of 
thinking about growing old in these 
United States met in Washington, D.C., 
last month at the first White House 
Conference on Aging. Three thousand 
delegates, consulting experts, and press 
representatives swarmed through the 
major hotels of the city for the better 
part of a week, listening to a flood of 
words, and drafting another flood in the 
shape of resolutions on every aspect of 
life for the increasing proportion of our 
population over 45, the moment picked 
rather arbitrarily as that when “aging” 
begins. “You have to start preparing 
people for old age from the moment they 
are born,” one earnest delegate in the 
recreation section of the conference re- 
marked, thereby extending the purview 
of the assemblage about as far as it could 
go. 

Roughly two-thirds of the official del- 
egates represented the fifty-three states 
and territories, with delegations ranging 
between ten and a hundred members. 
About a third represented participating 
national organizations, including The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. They were a widely-varied lot— 


f young, older, and old; many women; 


quite a few labor representatives; a high 
proportion of doctors, many of them in 
the technical sections concerned with 
medical research and gerontology; peo- 
ple from the major faiths, and from all 
races. “I had an Indian American woman 
inmy group,” one of the discussion lead- 
ers in the controversial “Income Main- 
tenance (including financing of medical 
costs) Section” remarked bemusedly. 
The question of paying for the med- 
ical care of the aged through some form 
of Social Security, as recommended by 
aKennedy Task Force in a report issued 
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news 


while the White House Conference was 
in session, was so pervasive and contro- 
versial as to obscure.many of the quite 
revolutionary trends in thinking about 
old age which emerged as the con- 
ference section reports came in. (These 
reports not voted on by the 
plenary sessions, by the way, the ground 
rules wisely having provided that the 
total group should merely hear, not act 
on, recommendations often painfully ar- 
rived at after two days of discussion. A 
move to suspend the rules so that financ- 
ing medical care might be dealt with by 
the conference as a whole was resound- 
ingly voted down.) 

Among the trends which particu- 
larly struck this reporter were: 
> A reversal of the long-time American 
idea that youth is per se good, old age 
regrettable. 
> A concomitant willingness to accept 
the contributions older people have to 
make to society. 
> A desire to keep older people in the 
mainstream of things as long as possible. 
This was reflected in a questioning of 
compulsory retirement practices, and in 
emphasis on integrating older people 
into community life. (Those responsible 
for church-related old-age homes and 
institutions, and special church programs 
for “Golden Agers,” will need to give 
this emphasis some careful thought. ) 
> Emphasis on the preservation of as 
much dignity and independence of ac- 
tion for older people as possible, which 
means at least a modicum of financial 
independence. 
> The beginning of questions about 
mere preservation of life as a goal of 


were 


society. 

Mr. Edward K. Warven, chairman of 
the advisory committee on aging of the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies of New York City, pointed up this 
last question in a speech before the study 
section on “Institutions for the Aging.” 


“This century has seen a dramatic ad- 
vance in the control and cure of the 
infections, which has far outstripped 
control and cure of the degenerative 
diseases,” he said. “Hence, you and I 
may well be saved from the pneumonias 
which took the lives of our ancestors 
after a brief, and not too painful, illness, 
only to succumb to a far longer, more 
painful, and infinitely more expensive 
bout with hardening of the arteries, ar- 
thritis, or cancer.” 

By 1980, according to projections 
supplied to the delegates, there will be 
something over four million lone women 
seventy-five and over, and a bit more 
than half that many lone men. (This 
compares with slightly over two million 
women alone in that age group in 1960.) 
These genuinely old people, with their 
high medical-care costs and their degen- 
erative ills, represented one of the great 
concerns of the conference. 

One speaker saw no reason why peo- 
ple should not live healthily to be 120, 
and the doctors involved in gerontology 
made numerous recommendations for re- 
search on the diseases of older people. 
Nevertheless, the problems of those be- 
yond retirement age, the majority of 
whom have some limiting chronic condi- 
tion, as well as distinctly limited in- 
comes, seemed to require some form of 
community action. 

Discussion in the Income Mainte- 
nance groups charged with recommend- 
ing a method of ensuring medical care 
for all older people who need it was ani- 
mated. Everyone agreed that help must 
be provided. The only question was 
whether voluntary medical insurance 
plans, public assistance, and the recently 
enacted legislation providing Federal 
grants to match state aid for the “med- 
ically indigent” were enough to do the 
job. The majority, in the end, thought 
that something more was necessary. The 


final vote on the issue was very nearly 
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two-to-one in favor of a “basic program 
for financing health care for the aged 
within the framework of the Old Age 
Survivors and Disability Insurance Sys- 
tem” (Social Security). 

It was interesting that the chief 
spokesman against financing medical 
care through Social Security at the final 
discussion was a doctor, not, as he ex- 
plained, of medicine, but of divinity— 
Dr. George Berkheimer, of Philadelphia, 
a Lutheran pastor. On the other side of 
the fence, as chief resource for the pro- 
social security forces, was Presbyterian 
elder Dean J. Douglas Brown, of Prince- 
ton University, sometimes known as the 
“father of social security.” Dr. Berk- 
heimer began his speech with an account 
of the crossing over of the Israelites into 
the Promised Land. Dean Brown said 
after the session that he was not sur- 
prised at the result, since he has “great 
confidence in the ability of the American 
people to come up with suitable ideas” 
for any problem, and that he regarded 
his own part in the affair as an exercise 
in “practical Christianity,” an effort to 
work toward securing the dignity of the 
individual. 

The influence of churchmen was 
also apparent in the reports of many of 
the other conference sections. The group 
specifically devoted to religion, how- 
ever, presented some peculiarly interest- 
ing features. 

A White House conference provides 
a rare opportunity for Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, from all over the 
country, to discuss religion together. 
Will Herberg’s observations on the tri- 
partite division of religious America were 
borne out in the fact that this section 
had to have three chairmen—a Protes- 
tant, a Roman Catholic, and a Jew. 
When it came to the reading of the re- 
port, a fourth, presumably neutral, indi- 
vidual did the job. 

Discussion in the section, by steering 
fairly clear of the areas that divide reli- 
gious people in this country and focusing 
on the common ground, was on a high 
level. The section’s report started off 
forthrightly, “The meaning of life is to 
be found solely in man’s relationship to 
God.” 

Only when it came to the question of 
the support of chaplains in public insti- 
tutions for the aged was there open dif- 
ference of opinion. Those most strongly 
for the separation of Church and State 
plumped for support of such chaplain- 
cies by religious bodies alone, while the 
“moderates” on this issue (the majority) 
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felt that the religious bodies and public 
agencies had joint responsibility. 

Influence emanating from the repre- 
sentatives of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion in the Conference on Aging cer- 
tainly had an effect in reinforcing ideas 
of the respect due older people and the 
gifts they have to bring which permeated 
the conference. “Congregations should 
recognize that their elder members are 
often endowed with gifts of wisdom, 
serenity, and understanding,” said the 
policy statement on Religion and Aging. 
Again, “Religion binds a man to creation 
and the Creator, and enables him to face 
the future with hope.” It was perhaps 
too much to expect that the report would 
speak of the meaning of suffering and 
death. But these ideas were not absent 
from the discussion. 

In spite of some necessary preoccu- 
pation with the grimmer financial, med- 
ical, and social sides of aging, the 
dominant note of the White House Con- 
ference was one of hopeful possibilities 
for the ever-increasing numbers of our 
citizens in older age-brackets. One spry 
Presbyterian present explained that he 
was 74 and had just come from a week’s 
skiing at Buck Hill Falls. 

It was happily symbolic that the con- 
ference was the last major gathering in 
the Capital to be opened by retiring 
Presbyterian President Eisenhower. 
When he stepped briskly and buoyantly 
out on the stage of Constitution Hall, to 
the stirring rhythms of the scarlet-coated 
Marine Band, and prepared to welcome 
the delegates in his customary winning 
fashion, it was clear that here was one 
sample of a man who might be retiring 
from office, but was not even remotely 
retiring from active life. 

—Janet Harsison 


North American 
Presbyterians Meet 


Africa, the right of civil disobedience, 
cooperation with the International Con- 
gregational Council, the service of the 
Christian, and allied matters were dis- 
cussed and acted upon at the annual 
two-day meeting of the North American 
Area Council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance held in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, last month. 

In addition, the more than one hun- 
dred delegates representing eleven Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches in 
Canada, Jamaica, and the United States, 
with a communicant membership of 6,- 






348,700, voted to increase to twelve ¢ 
number of Churches affiliated with 
Council by admitting into membershj 
the Presbyterian Church of Trinidad, 
Highlighting the program was a 
port on Africa given by the Reverenj 
Dr. Edler Hawkins, Vice-Moderator ¢ 
The United Presbyterian Church. As 
result of his report, and in keeping wit 
the World Alliance’s interest in th 
Churches of Africa, the Area Cound 
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declared its willingness to support any Catho! 
programs desired by the Africa “The ‘ 
Churches in the nature of conference: World 
seminars, and exchange of theologicd m Adc 
professors and students. — 
In a further step to develop the par. > Ele 
ticipation of North American Churche officer 
in African affairs and to bring about; erend 
better understanding of the problems Cumb 
faced by these communions, committees chairn 
are to be established in a number ¢ presid 
cities in the United States and Canak forme 
to see that the African government off- Silas 
cials and students are introduced into forme 
the life of the Church. A committee ty Reve 
be convened by Miss Margaret Shannon of the 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mis public 
sion and Relations was authorized to . 


provide in the name of the Alliance for 
waiting upon appropriate departments 
of state in the national governments to 
discuss religious and social concerns as 
to government policies and programs. 
























The Area Council also: wi 

& Adopted a pronouncement on “Law, § * Stat 
Justice, and the Reformed Churches,” short: 
which declared that a Christian may, affect 
when a law prevails that keeps people Princ 
from receiving justice and thus conflicts H's h 
with the purposes of God as they are of the 
revealed in the Christian gospel, engage wide: 
alone or with others in an act of civil | few: 
disobedience. The pronouncement also of E 
stated that “in cases where injustice is Jubil 
made rigid by an unyielding tyranny rebel 
which prevents such free and respon Oates 
sible action within the pale of the law offici 
by the Christian conscience, then as 4 Haile 
last resort it may be necessary to attack wild 
the seat of tyranny and bring about a thror 
revolutionary change so that freedom Et 
and justice may be established.” mo 
Although no particular countries were whor 
named in the pronouncement, Dr. Ev 9 8 
gene Carson Blake told newsmen that ple l 
the statement might be taken as applying livin, 
to Christians in such places as Cuba or § at 
Communist China, and would also have Odd 
a bearing on sit-in demonstrations with 
Southern states. lege 
> Heard representatives of the Intern § ™! 
tional Congregational Council discuss 4 nels, 
Fes 
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statement issued jointly by representa- 
tives of the World Alliance and the 
Council as a result of a meeting held in 
Sevres, France, last summer. The Sevres 
statement expressed a desire for closer 
cooperation between the two bodies, 
which together represent more than 
sixty million Christians belonging to the 
Reformed tradition. 

> Heard papers presented by the Coun- 
cil’s theological committee on “The 
Catholicity of the Reformed Faith” and 
“The Service of the Christian in Today’s 
World.” 

> Adopted a budget for 1961 in the 
amount of $56,000. 

> Elected the following as Area Council 
officers for 1961-62: chairman, the Rev- 
erend Shaw Scates, Stated Clerk of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church; vice- 
chairman, the Reverend Zoltan Beky, 
presiding bishop of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church; treasurer, the Reverend 
Silas P. Bittner, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church; recording secretary, the 
Reverend James A, Millard, Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.; 
publicity representative, the Reverend 
Frank H. Heinze, The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. 


Haile Selassie 
Aids Missionaries 

While Emperor Haile Selassie was on 
astate visit to Brazil, a revolt took place, 
short-lived and unsuccessful, led by dis- 
affected persons apparently using Crown 
Prince Asfa Wassan as a dupe. The plot- 
ters had reckoned without the toughness 
of the Lion of Judah and without his still 
widespread popularity. Haile Selassie 
flew into Asmara, the capital of the state 
of Eritrea. Shells whistled around the 
Jubilee Palace in Addis Ababa, but the 
rebels could never gain control. Frus- 
trated, they shot some high government 
officials and then fled into the mountains. 
Haile Selassie entered Addis Ababa to 
wild cheers, still secure on his imperial 
throne. 

Ethiopia is governed by a very small 
minority of people, the Amharic tribe, of 
whom Haile Selassie is the head. This 
group numbers less than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple in a land of 18,000,000. The people 
living in the hinterlands are mostly illit- 
erate animists, untouched by civilization. 
Oddly enough, it was not those people 
without privilege, but those with privi- 
lege—the educated elite, the Cabinet 
ministers, top bureaucrats, army colo- 
nels, and students returning from studies 
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Missionary W. Donald McClure sought 
audience with Emperor Haile Selassie 
to ask for land for new mission and 
received much more than he expected. 


abroad—who revolted against the power 
of the appointed ministers, and who re- 
sented the trappings of the feudal mon- 
archy. Haile Selassie’s popularity with 
the mass of people remained undis- 
turbed. For years he has been trying to 
lift his country up, almost with his own 
bootstraps. Battling to place Ethiopia in 
the company of the modern nations of 
the world, he has had to fight against 
the disinclination of the educated to 
leave the capital city of Addis Ababa 
and, at the same time, to pull against the 
tremendous inertia of all the millions of 
primitive mountain people. 

Whatever the reasons behind the 
revolt, there is no doubt that by United 
Presbyterians the swift settling of the 
uprising and the quick re-establishment 
of a stable government is viewed with 
relief. All of Western Ethiopia had been 
allocated to The United Presbyterian 
Church under comity rule by His Maj- 
esty back in 1935. This western land is 
undeveloped and- rugged, most of it 
mountainous and covered with scraggly 
forest. A few tribes such as the Anuak 
and the Nuer wander with their cattle on 
the low plains near the Sudan border, 
but most of the people are hidden in in- 
accessible mountain pastures and forests 
among the mountain ranges where few 
foreigners have penetrated. Christian 
work exists among the Nuers, the 
Anuaks, the Gallas, the Ghimeeras, and 
the Majis in Western Ethiopia, but in 
this area alone about twenty-five or 
thirty tribes are without any Christian 


contact. A few of these people have 
drifted into the clinics and into the 
schools, but there has been no concerted 
effort to reach them. 

A little over a year ago, Dr. W. Don- 
ald McClure, veteran missionary to Su- 
dan and Ethiopia, in an audience with 
His Imperial Majesty, obtained permis- 
sion to start a new station on the Gila 
River in connection with the Anuak 
Project plan of expansion. When he had 
been given more land than he asked for, 
Don McClure gratefully waited for Haile 
Selassie to indicate that the audience 
was over. His Imperial Majesty said, 
“And what about these other tribes in 
Western Ethiopia?” Don knew there 
were no funds or definite plans to reach 
these other people. But he said, “Sir, we 
hope at some time to get work started 
among these other people.” Haile Selas- 
sie said, “When? You people have been 
here for fifty years.” Somewhat embar- 
rassed, Don said, “Your Imperial Maj- 
esty, with your help, we will start some- 
thing.” Haile Selassie said, “Have I ever 
denied my help?” (He never had.) 

When this interview was reported 
to the mission, plans were made to reach 
these tribes. In careful consultation with 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, it was proposed to send 
into this open area seven missionaries to 
be: trained if possible in linguistics, an- 
thropology, and sociology, in the ap- 
proach to primitive people; schooled in 
the study of their habits, customs, and 
religious experiences; prepared to re- 
duce verbal languages to writing and to 
begin the translation of the Bible. This 
plan was named the “IIlubabur-Keffa 
Project,” designed to reach seven new 
tribes. The plan was accepted by the 
Commission in its meeting in June, 1960, 
and was included as a part of the first 
priority advance of the 1961 General 
Mission Program. 

In May, at the 1960 General Assem- 
bly in Cleveland, Harold Kurtz, mission- 
ary to Maji in Ethiopia, stirred the 
conscience of the commissioners with his 
account of the opportunity for Christian 
work in Western Ethiopia. The imme- 
diate response led to participation in a 
Church-wide effort named the “Mace- 
donian Call,” culminating in an offering 
received throughout the Church in the 
fall. 

In October, 1960, because of prior 
contacts and an unusual rapport with 
His Majesty, Don McClure was called 
from furlough in America by the Ethi- 
opia Mission to present the specific plans 
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of the new work to the Emperor. After 
several delays, Don Hanna, treasurer of 
the mission and representative to the 
government, and Don McClure were 
given notice on November 14 to present 
themselves at the Jubilee Palace at ten 
the next morning. As they were ushered 
into the beautiful anteroom to the audi- 
ence room, the British Ambassador, 
dressed in tails and silk top hat, left the 
Palace, and the Russian Ambassador, 
similarly dressed, entered the audience 
room. Finally the missionaries were led 
into His Majesty’s presence; after the 
usual low bows, they approached. He 
cordially shook hands with each man, 
greeting him in English. 

The men laid the purpose of their 
visit before the Emperor, including the 
need for permission to bring new people 
into Ethiopia. Haile Selassie asked if 
they had a map on which he could see 
the approximate areas of the tribes 
among whom they proposed to work. 
They had such a map along and handed 
it to him across the magnificent desk be- 
hind which he sat. Haile Selassie asked 
if all the sites were chosen and charted; 
the men admitted that only one site was 
chosen among the Nuers on the Ethio- 
pian-Sudan border. He seemed a bit im- 
patient at that and said, “Choose your 
sites, and I will grant you the necessary 
land. I want this work started as soon as 
possible.” He stood up then, indicating 
that the interview was over. 

Because of the Emperor's desire for 
an immediate decision on sites, an aerial 
survey was made of Western Ethiopia in 
late November. In the Missionary Avia- 
tion Fellowship plane, Don McClure, 
the survey committee of the mission, the 
two pilots, and His Imperial Majesty's 
Security Officer, Captain Solomon, flew 
over rough mountain ranges, over bam- 
boo thickets through which there were 
only the smallest of paths, spotting the 
villages and population centers, mapping 
the water sources, scouring the plains 
for possible airstrips. 

Since Haile Selassie was to begin his 
state visit to Brazil in December, the re- 
sult of the aerial survey and the requests 
for specific sites were taken to his Private 
Secretary, Tafara Worqg. Not only had 
the Secretary been given authority to 
grant the needed land, but he had been 
urged to expedite the necessary visas. 
One of these was secured for the Charles 
Jordan family, who were then in the 
Sudan. They began work at the first sta- 
tion among the Nuers on the Ethiopia 
side of the Ethiopian-Sudan border in 
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January. More surprising was the Em- 
peror'’s permission to carry on the work 
in the vernacular tribal tongues, setting 
aside the law of the country that all 
teaching must be done in the Amharic 
language. If the law had been insisted 
upon, preliminaries would have been 
slowed down for years, since both the 
tribesmen and the missionaries would 
have been working in a language foreign 
to them, 

To fill the cup to running over, the 
Private Secretary told the missionaries 
that the Emperor desired the mission to 
undertake a pilot medical project in I- 
lubabur province. The government 
would build a hospital at Gore, equip it, 
pay the salary and travel of two doctors 
and two nurses if the mission would sup- 
port one doctor and a nurse. This pro- 
posal had already been tentatively made 
by the Minister of Public Health. Now, 
in addition, the government would un- 
derwrite the total cost of running the 
hospital. The men were astounded by 
the tremendous scope of the proposal, 
for at Gore this hospital would be in the 
center of the new work among the tribes 
of Western Ethiopia. 

Though no one in the mission had any 
idea that a revolt was brewing, the au- 
dience with the Emperor and the as- 
tonishing interview with Tafara Worgq 
indicated an official conscience about 
reaching the great mass of Ethiopian 
people, a feeling of urgency which had 
not been present before. As Haile Se- 
lassie had looked over the map during 
the November audience, his fingers wan- 
dered over the seven red-ink circles 
which had been drawn, then lightly 
touched the names of a half dozen other 
tribes in that area for whom nothing is 
planned, as though to say, “What about 
these people?” His Imperial Majesty 
seemed for a moment almost pathetic as 
he looked at all of those unoccupied 
areas. He has no trained people in his 
own country today who can do the work 
which needs to be done, to reduce the 
languages to writing, to open medical 
and educational projects, and to lead 
those pagan tribes into the knowledge 
of Christ. He is still dependent upon for- 
eigners to do what he, as a Christian 
ruler, would like to accomplish with his 
own resources and with his own people. 

Seeds of distrust have been sown in 
Ethiopia between father and son, be- 
tween Emperor and subject, which un- 
doubtedly will be reaped in further 
disturbances because the conditions 
which stirred the abortive revolt are 


rooted deep in Ethiopia. But the seed 
of trust, too, have been sown between 
government and mission, between mis. 
sionaries and peoples, scattered in soil 
prepared by fifty years of conscientious 
“digging.” The growth of Christianity in 
Ethiopia will come only through the 
constant cultivation of these new oppor. 
tunities so graciously offered. This tide 
of opportunity cannot be taken unless it 
is supported with prayer, money, and 
personnel by the Church at home. 
—Epwin B. Fammnay 


The Lesson of Cuba 


The Reverend A. C. Forrest, editor of 
the United Church (of Canada) Ob- 
server, visited Cuba on assignment from 
the editors of PresByTERIAN Lire. His 
first two reports, “And Now a Sugar 
Cane Curtain, Too,” and “A Sunday in 
Cuba,” appeared in the issues of Decem- 
ber 15 and January 1, respectively. In 
the following news commentary, Mr. 
Forrest sets forth his conclusions on 
some things that can be learned from the 
developments since the Cuban revolu- 
tion was accomplished in January, 1959. 

—THE EDITORS 


"apres boast that they can take 
over a country with the support of 
1 per cent of the people in the right 
places. In Cuba they have pulled it off- 
temporarily, at least—with one quarter 
of 1 per cent. 

In Cuba I found no reason to doubt 
the statement of one card-carrying party 
member that the party was 100 per cent 
happy with everything the government 
was doing. And the significance of what 
has happened is reflected in the state- 
ment of the Secretary-General of the 
only legal political party in Cuba, “We 
had to support the revolution in Cuba 
... for this is the means and the way to 
establish communism in Latin America.” 

Yet up until the first pastoral letter of 
protest against the Castro regime was 
issued by the Archbishop of Santiago de 
Cuba last May, about 90 per cent of the 
Cuban people—who are traditionally 
anticommunist—still supported Castro. 

And until a few months ago, some 
eminent observers were returning from 
Cuba, reporting fhat although there 
were communists in the government on 
whom the excesses of the revolution 
might be blamed, it was a true people's 
revolution and not communist, and that 
Fidel Castro would bring them through 
all right. 
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Officially the American government, 
by its policy toward tens of thousands of 
Cuban refugees, has declared Cuba 
communist. And my own country, Can- 
ada, has, for trade purposes, put it with 
the communist bloc. 

This is the first country in the West- 
em Hemisphere to “go communist.” It 
isimportant to ask, how could it happen? 
What may be learned from it? 

The first reason Cuba went commu- 
nist is obvious. Cuba was left too long 
with her extremes of poverty and wealth. 
The poor were weary of hunger and 
sickness, and the ignorant resentful of 
their chains. Revolution was inevitable. 

Of course the marks of illiteracy and 
hunger are on two-thirds of the world. 
In most countries one travels outside 
Western Europe and North America, 
the rich are very, very rich, and the poor 
are very, very poor. 

In one sense Cuba was different. Her 
people could have been rich. The little 
isand has great potential. The soil is fer- 
tile, Natural resources are great. Tour- 
ists poured in their millions. But democ- 
racy didn’t work well; governments were 
corrupt, and the Batista regime was no- 
toriously dishonest and cruel. And, Cu- 
bans say, both American businessmen 
and American gamblers exploited the 
situation. 

And while many of Cuba's rich and 
well-to-do may have had their eyes 
closed to the unbelievable squalor of 
hundreds of thousands of their people, 
many of the poor noted the wealth of 
their rulers and exploiters—and resented 
it. 

In Havana one could go in a few min- 
utes from the great luxury hotels with 
their gambling casinos, swimming pools, 
and cabanas to appalling slums. And a 
trip through any part of the country 
showed the poor of Cuba in their one- 
and two-roomed shacks or bolios, where 
large families of undernourished chil- 
dren, most of them infested with internal 
parasites and marked with disease, 
played on dirt floors and ran in and out 
among the skinny chickens and runty 
pigs. Back from the roads and the high- 
ways, the squalor was even worse. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand families lived 
in abject poverty. Two children out of 
three did not go to school. One quarter 
of the workers were unemployed. 

Those who lived this way were fed 
up. Others who saw it resented it. That 
iswhy the revolution, when it came, was 
welcomed by more than 90 per cent of 





the Cuban people. (Continued) 
Fesruany 15, 1961 








Daisy Thompson’s 
REMARKABLE 
FORMULA 


For forty years Daisy Thompson 
has been the one-woman chemis- 
try department of the United 
Presbyterian-related Sterling 
College, Sterling, Kansas. 

The high percentage of her male 
students at Sterling who have 
gone on to get Ph.D.’s in chemis- 
try ranks Miss Thompson and 
Sterling College among the tops 
in the country in this field. 

How does Miss Thompson 
succeed in competition with the 
heavily staffed, elaborately 
equipped, richly endowed chem- 
istry departments of the nation? 

She receives no grants from out- 
side agencies or foundations. Her 
facilities are limited. Her library 
is meager. Her small-college 
teaching schedule is crushing. So 


The Board of Christian 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
808 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


you see, Miss Thompson doesn’t 
use the standard ingredients 
for success! 


Then, just what zs her remark- 
able formula? Both simple and 
profound, it is this: 


Dedication to Truth, plus Faith 
in God, equals Power to Inspire. 


Indeed, this “Power to Inspire” 
is Daisy Thompson, and the hun- 
dreds of others like her teaching 
in the 45 Presbyterian colleges in 
26 states across the nation. 


Support these colleges gener- 
ously and encourage them all you 
can, for never in her 40 years of 
success did we need the remark- 
able Miss Thompson more than 
we do now and in the challenging 
years ahead! 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


You too can enjoy your later 
years, with freedom from many 
money worries, through partici- 
pation in the Presbyterian An- 
nuities Plan. 

The plan, sponsored for over 
70 years by the Church Boards, 
is very simple. You can invest any 
amount from $100 up, and you 
will receive a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 

You earn up te 7.4% on your 
annuity investments, depending 
on your age. You also enjoy large 
tax savings each year as long as 
you live. 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or interitance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—ne worry—ano risk. 


= legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
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But the communists, who are skilled 
at exploiting violence and confusion, 
moved in on the revolution and took it 
over before the Cuban people knew 
what was happening. There are many 
in Cuba who are convinced that even 
Fidel Castro is unsympathetic to com- 
munism but that the “experts” took con- 
trol away from him. It’s possible. 

The ignorance of the ordinary people 
about communism, and the political 
naiveté of the educated middle and pro- 
fessional classes, helped the communists 
on their way. I found such ignorance 
and naiveté among the finest people in 
the churches. 

The Presbyterian minister in the small 
interior town of Los Palos asked me to 
speak to an adult Bible class one Sunday 
morning. I illustrated my talk about how 
people keep their faith through adver- 
sity by reference to the great crowds I 
saw in Russian churches when visiting 
there last summer. 

A well-dressed man interrupted me to 
protest, “But there are no churches in 
Russia. The communists destroyed them 
all.” In later conversation with him and 
others, I learned they were in complete 
ignorance of how communists work. 
They saw everything in black and white. 
The inference they drew in Cuba was 
that their government could not be com- 
munist, for the churches were still open. 

“It can’t be communism,” | heard 
many times, “for Fidel reads the Bible 
and quotes it in his speeches.” Protes- 
tants would add that he sends his son to 
a Methodist Sunday schoo], and Roman 
Catholics mention his devout Catholic 
background. “How could this be?” they 
ask. “Communism is supposed to be 
atheistic and hostile to religion.” 

All over Cuba I saw posters quoting 
Castro speeches with Biblical references. 
“A traitor to the people is a traitor to 
Christ,” the banners read. “If this is 
communism, then communism is good,” 
the people say. 

Much of the emphasis has been Chris- 
tian. Protestants were made to feel that 
for the first time they were being given 
an equal place with the large Roman 
Catholic Church. That is the way it was 
in Russia forty-four years ago, but Cu- 
bans don’t know about that. 

In Cuba, as I have already reported, 
sincere anticommunist Christians were 
impressed by the Castro suppression of 
gambling, drunkenness, and prostitution, 
and by the government emphasis on 
honesty. One cannot blame the humble 
and the naive for being enthusiastic. 


During my first week in Cuba, I wasj 
pressed myself. 

Unfortunately, when the true col 
began to show, many of the educate 
and informed of the middle and prof 
sional classes proved as naive as the iljj 
erate were ignorant. It was a custom j 
Batista times for anyone opposed to hj 
ways to be branded a communist. © 
bans with a social conscience had grow 
used to name-calling and didn’t take 
communist label seriously. They had 
learned to beware of card-carrying mem, 
bers only. If Castro and “Che” Guevar 
didn’t carry cards with them, then it wa 
all right, the people thought. 

But they weren't aware how shrewd) 
communists could work in such a situs. 
tion. Decent people are used to taking 
others at face value. And communists 
have always been expert at manipulating 
decent people with ideals for the better. 
ment of the poor. 

“They've done a lot of good things” 
a Methodist layman told me. “Give then 
credit, they are idealists. But remember, 
their ideology is Marxist.” 

To fight communism, even to recog. 
nize it, people have to be realistic about 
it. Miracles have been worked in Russia 
and China, and may be worked in Cuba 
In some ways communism works faster 
and more efficiently than capitalism. And 
communists will make sacrifices and en 
dure suffering for their faith. 

But communism takes away a man’s 
freedom. 

And because freedom has been a rela- 
tive thing in Cuba, it wasn’t so difficult 
to take it away. To many Cubans it 
didn’t mean much. 

“What does freedom mean to a peas 
ant on an Oriente plantation who cant 
read, and works only four months a 
year?” a minister asked me. “What does 
he care about whether the press is free 
or not, when he can’t read?” And he 
added, “What does a vote mean to peo 
ple who have been brought up on 
bought votes and stuffed ballot boxes?” 

When I was in Cuba prior to the Ba- 
tista elections in 1954, I asked a taxi 
driver who was going to win the elec- 
tion. 

“Batista,” he said. 

“How do you know?” I asked him. 

“He’s got the. army,” he replied 
curtly. 

But | was surprised by the relative 
indifference of educated Cubans to the 
fact that the Castro government had 
taken over press, radio, and TV, had si- 
lenced open opposition—with the excep- 
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tion of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which it was attempting to silence; had 
reneged on the promise to hold elections; 
and had filled the country with young- 
sters wearing militia uniforms and carry- 
ing Czech automatic weapons. 

The Cubans I talked with drew red 
herrings across all arguments. 

“You can’t call the American press 
free, can you? It’s controlled by Wall 
Street,” they argued. 

“This is a revolution. Didn’t you have 
censorship during the war?” 

And a university man said about elec- 
tions, “They have always been corrupt. 
You couldn’t hold elections now.” 

Although there are still some among 
the educated who hold their illusions, 
communism did show its hand early. The 
government at the start struck the name 
of God from the Constitution. It has 
acted consistently on the assumption 
that men are not spiritual beings but cogs 
ina great state machine. Religion may 
be tolerated, but criticism of the state 
isnot permitted. 

in democratic countries, criticism 
of the government is part of life. But in 
communist countries, criticism of the 
government is criticism of the nation, 
and that is treason. Critics have been 
branded traitors and publicly destroyed. 

The communist policies of pitting 
dass against class, teaching the poor to 
hate the rich, and twisting the facts of 
history for propaganda purposes have 
all been followed, but their policy has 
been recognized for what it is. 

Of course, one of the most overt 
things Castro did was to turn to Moscow 
for help and cultivate new friends in 
Prague and Peking. This caused more 
misgivings among Cubans than seizing 
the media of communication and silenc- 
ing opposition. 

But some very intelligent people do 
not blame Castro for this. One explained 
it to me this way: 

“America made a mistake however 
you look at it. Let us assume that Castro 
was sincere in his search for necessary 
teforms. He went to Washington with 
his hand out, and was snubbed and sent 
home. Where else could he turn? He 
sought help from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, and even those who disapproved 
sympathized with him. 

“Or let us assume that he was a com- 
munist and Washington knew it. Maybe 
he intended to go to Moscow all the 
time. When the Americans turned him 
down, they made it possible for him to 
tum to Russia with.the Cuban people 
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NEWS 


all behind him.” 

There are a great many people in 
Cuba who are naive no longer, who sin- 
cerely believe that American help and 
courtesy at the right time could have 
saved the revolution. They hope it yet 
may. 

But the Cuban government has not 
found it difficult to exploit the innate 
hostility to America. The visitor is 
amazed how much blame there is for 
Washington. Every natural resentment 
which lies latent in the heart of the poor 
and the small against the rich and the 
big was activated by clever Havana 
propaganda. It’s an old story. They 
wanted and needed help, but they re- 
sent those who can give it. 

The ordinary Cuban assures the 
American that he likes American people. 
It’s the government he dislikes. And in 
this he is sincere. But the mistakes made 
by individual Americans are blamed on 
the government. The faults of sugar 
companies which separately made 23 
per cent annual profit and permitted 
their wage-earners to live in misery are 
laid at the feet of the American govern- 
ment. The diplomats who did a poor 
job; the gamblers; the playboys; even 
the tourists who lounged on the beaches 
are remembered when the “Yanqui No” 
signs go up. : 

Even when America did nothing, she 
failed, for she is big, rich, and the leader 
of the Western world—and will inevi- 
tably be blamed for what goes wrong. 

Somehow America failed to penetrate 
Cuba with her side of the story. soon 
enough, even though Miami broadcast- 
ing stations are close, and American 
papers circulated freely. 

One American missionary told me 
that some of the Cuban-beamed “infor- 
mation” broadcast from SWAN on Swan 
Island was so false it was funny. A 
Cuban government employee put a loud- 
speaker in the Cardenas Park so Cubans 
could listen and laugh. I was taken to a 
fantastic tourist development in the cen- 
ter of a great swamp, which SWAN had 
said was a secret missile-launching site. 
A lady missionary told me this: “One 
day I was driving in downtown Havana 
trying to find a place to park. There was 
an awful traffic jam. While waiting for 
the cars to move, I was listening on my 
car radio to a newscast from Miami. The 
announcer said that another bomb had 
been exploded and that frightened Cu- 
bans were staying inside. “The streets 
of Havana are deserted today,’ he 
added.” She said that Castro’s controlled 
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press was hardly worse than some of the 
biased reports she got in American pub- 
lications. 

As for the churches, they are made 
up of good people who can be naive and 
misled by political opportunists, too. 
Protestants who are few but influential 
have done remarkable work in Cuba 
since they were first permitted to teach 
and preach nearly sixty years ago, But 
as everywhere else, Protestants are di- 
vided. 

The Roman Catholic Church is usu- 
ally articulate in its opposition to com- 
munism and is making a good witness 
now. But often communism seems to 
flourish where Catholicism has long been 
in command. In Cuba the Church failed 
in its ministry to the poor, was unable to 
recruit a native priesthood, and has relied 
heavily on leadership from Spain. Roman 
Catholics have been identified by their 
friendliness with reactionary government 
and privileged people, and quietness 
about past evils. 

But the best of the Catholics, like the 
best Protestants, supported all the posi- 
tive things in the revolution. While 








A mother typifies the grief shared by 
countless women in the Congo who 
watch their children go hungry day 
after day. The World Council of 
Churches, working with the Congo 
Protestant Relief Agency, is seeking 
to raise $1,000,000 to alleviate the 
famine and disease which threaten 
to take the lives of one out of three 
children in the Bakwanga region un- 
less aid is rushed to the strife-torn 
area. Proceeds from the One Great 
Hour of Sharing special offering 
(Sunday, March 12) will aid this 
work and many other projects in 
areas with special problems. 





















working for its good ends, they were} 
trayed by the handful of shrewd ope, 
tors who stole the revolution from the 
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Included in the $195.00 bus tour ate § your | 
stopovers at Yellowstone, Grand Teton, & partic 
Bryce Canyon, and Zion National Parks, [A 
the north rim of the Grand Canyon; and § chure 
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Oriental, educational, and Sunday school 


missions. 
The Southeast Seminar covers two 


Were } 
d Ope 

















































= sates—North Carolina and Tennessee— 
fom October 13-22. It begins in Char- 
lotte and ends in Swannanoa, North 
Carolina, and costs $135. On the bus 
route are schools, clinics, hospitals, new 
| prac churches, and town and country missions 
tricign fg 28 Well as the Great Smoky Mountains 
mm relg National Park. 
al pn Seminar prices include transportation, 
o Ric meals, and sleeping accommodations 
ers a for the duration of each trip. 
nericay [For information write to National 
n Hod Missions Travel, 11th Floor, 475 River- 
womalf side Drive. New York 27, N.Y.] 
* July 
Cley 
rredjf# Laymen to Prepare 
‘uf For WCC Assembly 
dora 
The World Council of Churches re- 
renenig cently issued a study booklet to enable 
nths gi congregations all over the world to par- 
‘lem. ticipate in preparation for its Third As- 
n Ref sembly, to be held in New Delhi, India, 
from November 18 to December 6, 
Jed aff 1961. 
r, Su’ The Council anticipates that during 
ath «ff the coming months the booklet, entitled 
Jesus Christ, the Light of the World 
oper (theme of the Assembly), will be 
tiond | studied by hundreds of thousands of 
ation, Christians belonging to one or another 
erside™ of the Council’s 178 member Churches. 
In addition to a treatment of the As- 
sembly theme, the booklet includes 
eight Bible studies, a section on the 
local church’s task in the ecumenical 
movement, and a list of suggestions on 
how to use the booklet. 
inas§ An initial printing of nearly half a 
1961 § million copies in French, English, and 
yuth- § German will be followed by other lan- 
east B guage editions for Spanish-speaking, 
Scandinavian, Asian, and African coun- 
ular § tries. In all, the booklet will be pub- 
hed- § lished in more than twenty languages. 
style # The Council predicts that the total run 
uer- § may reach one million copies. 
)00- In the preface, Dr. W. A. Visser 
lian § 't Hooft, general secretary of the World 
ie @ Council of Churches, explains that the 
. It Vigyan Bhavan Hall in New Delhi, 
where the Assembly will be held, cannot 
be- possibly accommodate the hundreds of 
and BH thousands of church members to whom 
ah. & the brochure will go but adds, “We need 
are # your spiritual presence, your personal 
Ps Participation in this event.” 


[A copy of the seventy-six-page bro- 
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“THE HIET FAMILY 
IN VIETNAM 


Recently the Communists entered 
their village. They killed the elder 
or mayor and they put a rope around 
the neck of his granddaughter, a fine, 
intelligent girl 20 years old who could 
read, write and speak two languages 
and who was loved by everybody. 
They also put a rope around Mr. 
Hiet’s neck, a Christian pastor and 
leader. They forced them to a five- 
day march and then buried them alive. 
Mrs. Hiet now has no husband and 
the children no father. They are all 
hungry for they have no income and 
no one to help them because hundreds 
of other families have lost their hus- 
bands, who were either killed fighting 
the Communists or carried north to 
Communist forced labor camps. 

CCF iis anxious to help this family 
but is already assisting over 35,000 
children around the world and is 
obliged to turn down many urgent 
requests for lack of funds. 

Any gifts designated for the Hiets 






will be used to assist this widowed 
pastor’s wife and her children. Hun- 
dreds of others as needy children in 
Vietnam can be “adopted” and cared 
for by CCF. The cost of an “adop- 
tion” to the contributor is the same 
as in all countries listed below— 


$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 410 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 42 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organisa- 
tion in the world, assisting over 35,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indochina), Western Germany, 
American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 








chure may be obtained by sending fifty 
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I wish to “adopt” a boy (J girl 1 for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
CO first month [. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to coritinue the adop- 
tion. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
( Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


STATE 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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NEWS 


cents to the World Council of Churches, 
Room 439, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York. A discount is offered 
on quantity orders. ] 


Church-State Conflict 
Continues in Haiti 


New episodes in the conflict between 
the government of the Republic of Haiti 
and the Roman Catholic Church were 
reported last month. The Most Reverend 
Rémy Augustin, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Port-au-Prince, who had taken over after 
Archbishop Francois Poirier was ex- 
pelled from the country by the govern- 
ment, was also evicted. 

Bishop Augustin is a native-born Hai- 
tian, whereas Archbishop Poirier was 
born in France. Both were accused by 
the government of President Frangois 
Duvalier, himself a Roman Catholic, of 
aiding students who have been striking 
against the regime. 

In response to the eviction of the two 
prelates from the country, the Vatican 
announced the excommunication of all 
who had anything to do with the action. 
Excommunicated persons are barred 
from the sacraments, and, in theory, 
other good Catholics should have noth- 
ing to do with them. This is the first ex- 
communication affecting Latin America 
in more than five years, the most recent 
previous one having been directed at the 
Argentine dictator Juan Peron in 1955. 

Students in Haiti, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to boycott classes in protest 
against dictatorial practices and eco- 
nomic difficulties of the government. 


NCUPM Elects Officers 
in January 


Representatives of the National Coun- 
cil of United Presbyterian Men met last 
month in Cleveland for three days and 
elected Philip S. Hitchcock of White 
Swan, Washington, its new president. 
Mr. Hitchcock, formerly senior vice-pres- 
ident, is in the lumber business. This 
meeting represented a departure from 
the NCUPM’s tradition of holding the 
annual business meeting in Chicago in 
March in connection with the Chicago 
area meeting. 

This year’s procedure, which is ex- 
pected to be permanent, places the na- 
tional meeting in January, before the 
area meetings begin. The Chicago as- 
semblage will henceforth be a regional 
meeting only. 
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Of People and Places 


NEW APPOINTMENTS OF NOTE 

The Reverend Dr. Archie R. Crouch 
of San Francisco, California, took a new 
post in New York last month as Secre- 
tary for Communications for the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Since 1952 he has 
been the Commission’s Western Area 
Secretary. In his new position Dr. Crouch 
will head the Commission’s press, radio, 
and television program and be respon- 
sible for the production of literature for 
the interpretation of the Church’s work 
abroad. 


@ The Reverend Frank H. Heinze has 
been elected as Director of the Office of 
Information of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Since January, 
1958, Mr. Heinze has been Associate 
Director in the Philadelphia branch of 
the office, and editor of Monday Morn- 
ing, a magazine for Presbyterian minis- 
ters. In his new post he will continue to 
be in charge of the magazine, and will 
be the chief executive for both the New 
York and Philadelphia branches of the 
Office of Information. 


LONG-TERM SERVICES NOTED 


Miss Grace M. Bartholomew, now 
serving in her forty-sixth year as organist 
and church school pianist in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Waterford, New 
York (the Reverend Oliver J. Warren, 
pastor), was honored at a recently held 
surprise party. In addition to her service 
of music, Miss Bartholomew has been 
active for long periods of time in many 
other services to the church. During the 
festivities she was presented with a Min- 
ute of Appreciation, and a purse. 


@ Mr. W. Harold Crowell was presented 
with a transistor radio at a recent con- 
gregational meeting of North Presbyte- 
rian Church, Syracuse, New York (the 
Reverend Dr. Walter D. Cavert, pastor). 
The occasion commemorated twenty- 
five years of continuous service as church 
treasurer. 


@ Mrs. Edith Murray, for more than 
forty years the organist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Girard, Kansas (the 
Reverend Dean Stephens, pastor), re- 
signed last month to become assistant 
organist. At a congregational dinner Mrs. 
Murray was presented with a special 
lamp which will assist her continued 
teaching of piano. 


NATIONAL HONOR GIVEN BOY S¢o 

Eighteen-year-old Richard H. Bs 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, recey 
received the Hornaday Award Med 
presented jointly by the New York % 
logical Society and the Boy Scouts 
America. An Eagle Scout in Troop 2% 
sponsored by the First Presbyteri 
Church of Olney, Philadelphia (the B 
erend Frederick S. Vogenitz, pastor), } 
is also a youth leader in the church ang 
significantly, the first scout in Philadg 
phia to receive the medal. 

Barnes’s ambition is to pursue a caree 
in conservation, possibly as a teache 
One of his projects now under way is th 
development of a blight-resistant A 
can chestnut tree. 


MEDICAL SECRETARY TEACHING IN INDIA 

Dr. Theodore D. Stevenson, medicd 
secretary of the Commission on Ecumes. 
ical Mission and Relations, is in India 
teach surgery for three months at th 
interdenominational Christian Medied 
College in Vellore. He will also confe 
with government and mission hospitd 
officials and with public health author: 
ties to plan future medical programs in 
Ethiopia, Nepal, West Pakistan, Thai 
land, and Korea. 

A Presbyterian medical missionary in 
China until World War II, Dr. Stevensm 
for the past two years has served as a 
sistant chief of surgery at the Veteran 
Administration Hospital in Manhattan 
He is also associate clinical professor of 
surgery at New York University’s Schoo 
of Medicine. 

Following World War II imprison 
ment by the Japanese in the Philippines, 
Dr. Stevenson settled with his family in 
Philadelphia, where he was staff surgeon 
at Lankenau Hospital and a member of 
the teaching staffs of Jefferson Medical 
College and the graduate school of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


RESIGNATION ANNOUNCED 

Dean H. William Taeusch of The Col- 
lege of Wooster (Ohio) will resign at 
the end of the current academic year, it 
has been reported, Professor Taeusch, 
who has also maintained a limited teach- 
ing schedule, reaches statutory retire 
ment age by then, but plans to continue 
his teaching at some other college or uni- 
versity, it is understood. Dr. Howard 
Lowry, president of Wooster, has not yet 
made any announcement about a suc 
cessor to Dr. Taeusch, 
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the Record 


VERSARIES: 

95th. First, Farmington, Minn. (the 
tev, Weston Gray, pastor). 

DICATIONS: 

Durant Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
the Rev. John L. Silvius, pastor), of a 
ew education unit. 

















First, San Diego, Calif. (the Rev. 
. William D. Livingstone, pastor), 
of an education building. 


First, Edwardsville, Ill. (the Rev. 
john P. Emig, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building. 


Winnetka, Ill. (the Rev. Lloyd J. 
Ogilvie, pastor), of its first unit, con- 
taining the sanctuary and Christian edu- 
cation and administrative wings. 

Blue Ridge, Kansas City, Mo. (the 
Rev. Myron L. Wheeler, pastor), of a 
new building containing the sanctuary, 
a fellowship hall, and the minister's 
study. 
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t Care 


eacher 















Rancocas Woods, N.J. (the Rev. 
George L. Rack, Jr., pastor), of its first 
uit—a multi-use building. 

Valley Forge, King of Prussia, Pa. 
(the Rev. William R. Phillippe, pastor), 
of the third unit—a sanctuary. 


First, Barker, Tex., a part of the 
Rosenberg Larger Parish (the Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Leonard, pastor), of a new 
manse. 


Wild Rose, Wis. (the Rev. Emest 
C. Parrish, pastor), of the extensively 
remodeled and added-to sanctuary. 










ines, 

y in NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

seon Covenant, Costa Mesa, Calif. (the 
rot Rev. Warren G. Studer, pastor), with 






192 charter members. 











Dear Friend: 


















Arthur Godfrey says, 


“DON'T BE DEAF! 


Mail this FREE GIFT Coupon today!” 


if you act promptly, you'll receive an exciting FREE book that may be 
your 2nd chance at happiness in family, social, business life. This re- 
markable book proves how to hear clearly again with both ears, so you 
can tell who is talking; where sounds come from. 

Simple words and pictures describe newest Beltones created for folks 
who won't wear a hearing aid for fear of being conspicuous. 

For valuable book sent in plain wrapper, just fill in name and address 
below and mail this entire coupon to: Dept. 4-181, Beltone Hearing 
Laboratory, 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, lil. , 
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RUSH ME YOUR FREE | name 
OFFERIIUNDERSTAND |... 
THERE IS NO COST OR 


OBLIGATION 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. Inc 


gycellence since 1912 
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4 0 
Stand at 7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 








FREE! U.S. STAMPS 


PLUS COMPLETE U.S. CATALOG 


4 SENSATIONAL OFFERS IN ONE — ALL FREE 
. to Introduce You to World's Largest 
Stamp Firm & America's Favorite Hobby 


1. Genuine centennial postage —. as illustrated, 
wy first U.S.A. (issued 114 years ago!) 

Big collection of 25 all different wane States 
— Ancient 19th century, $1.00 stamp, etc. 
3. Collection beautiful commemoratives: = 
Revolution, Wild West, 1893 Columbian, many othe 
4. Collector’s Guide; Big U.S. Bargain Catalog; = 
citing stamp offers for your FREE inspection. Send 
10c for mailing. ACT 
H. E. HARRIS & CO., DEPT. C-212, Beston 17, Mass. 
























The advertisements in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
are reliable guides to purchasing. Advertisers 


will be pleased to know that your patronage 


is in response to their messages in this magazine. 











the 
INDEX 

‘ol An index of the 1960 issues, Vol. 
at 13 of PrespyTeRIAN LIFE, is now 
1 available for the convenience of 
ch subscribers. Send 20 cents in 
(| stamps for each index desired to 
i PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Witherspoon 
: Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
c vania. 
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DUM ulin 


Supreme in beauty 
and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 












mention name of 
church and whether 
for pulpit or choir. 


, 
DeMoulin ~ 


Bros. & Co. 
1114 So. 4th St. 


Greenville, Winois 















me ADDED INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 


A _compiete selection of dis- 
Siactive stvees and quality => 


colors 
today ‘. FREE catalog: 


grtes}s 3-2 


ghee) 0 (Pulptt CR- 
Contirmation R Robes). 













SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





Stunt and Wait or 


Red Dog 


fp football season has now ended. 
The last pro-bow! receipts are stashed 
away in the bank, and basketball has be- 
gun to seem a little more interesting 
than it possibly could with a football 
game on a neighboring channel. Women 
of the house have a little better chance 
to get to the men of the house about 
that basement, or that visit, or that some- 
thing that has been left undone since 
October. 

Football on television watches better 
than any other sport because the camera 
can be placed on top of a stadium where 
a broad view is possible, but without 
sacrificing close-ups of specific action— 
thanks to the zoomar lens. Probably as 
many television sets have been pur- 
chased by football-enjoying men (young 
and old) as by all other people put to- 
gether. Football does indeed watch well. 
But the listening is erratic, and the lis- 
tening is a matter which now comes 
zooming in for discussion. 

There are two sorts of listening, of 
course—professional football listening and 
collegiate football listening. The an- 
nouncers of “pro-ball” are each one 
partisan. They announce all of the 
games, and they are announcing for fans 
of a particular team who want the home 
team to win. So the announcers interject 
a “Come on, Eagles,” or a “We may still 
have a chance, Packers” into their re- 
ports of the combat on the field. The 
announcers of college games are not par- 
tisan at all. They are as neutral as Dag 
Hammarskjold; they praise every tackle, 
block, kick, touchdown, miss, intercep- 
tion, fumble, touchdown, punt, “fiel 
goald,” and referee’s decision. They are 
for both teams even after the game is 
over. 

One other difference is notable. The 
collegiate announcers give more infor- 
mation of the standard variety about pass 
patterns, general formations (offense 
and defense), who to watch out for, etc. 
This year ABC’s Paul Christman, him- 
self a renowned passer of another dec- 
ade, looked over the quarterbacks’ 
shoulders and kind of second-guessed, 
applauding always, criticizing never. 

The “pro-ball” announcers, though 
more partisan, are far and away better 
announcers because they believe that 
they are dealing with fans who know 
something about the game, and not a 
delegation of ladies over sixty from Eng- 


30 


Like Mad 


land who have never before heard of 
football. The pro announcers thus get 
quite specific about who is blitzing, and 
in what ration, about the short look-in, 
the down-out-in-and-over pattern, the 
swing-screen, without going on to say 
what these words mean. During lulls in 
the game the announcers may give lec- 
tures in the art of defensing the double- 
winged T, but during the game, they 
just talk as though everybody knew. 
Collegiate football is simply not as 
exciting as pro-ball. The players are not 
as skilled or as well coached, They do 
not seem to enjoy playing as much as the 
professionals do—a point that has been 
made, now, by some of the collegiate 
players themselves. This is not a national 
problem that the President will have to 














appoint a committee to look into. But 
it is a television problem. As techniques 
advance, equipment functions better, the 
actual game on the screen becomes 
duller. The announcers had better stunt 
and wait, or red dog the passer like mad, 
which means, they had better give up to 
the pros altogether, or begin to treat the 
fans like the rabid knowledgeable en- 
thusiasts that they are. No middle 
ground exists. 

What this means practically is some 
advice to ABC: Hire two different an- 
nouncers for every college game, prefer- 
ably announcers who usually do radio 
broadcasts of every game of the teams 
involved. This is what happens in the 
World Series, right? The regular parti- 
san announcers for both teams team up. 
The slick quality of the present telecasts 
would suffer, but football fans do not 
want slickness; they want good loud 
partisan blaring from announcers who 


are fellow fans. 





WE'VE BEE 





Question: God created the world, 
But who created God? 


Answer: If someone else created God, 
then God would not really be God. He 
would only be a creature; the one who 
created him would be greater than he ix 
that greater one would deserve the name 
God. When we speak of God, we mean 
the ultimate cause of all things, the 
maker of the world and of human being; 
the Lord of history. There is no one 
greater or earlier than he is, no one who 
made him or is superior to him. As God 
he is eternal; he has always existed, and 
it is his will and action which have 
brought everything else into existence, 
This is the Biblical faith we Christians 
hold and confess. 


Question: Why was it that Jesus 
did not want people to tell abov 
his miracles? He did most of them 
in public. 


Answer: It is clear that Jesus had 
compassion on people in need, and the 
Gospels note that he healed or helped 
people out of compassion for them 
(Matthew 9:36; Luke 7:13). His mir 
acles were an expression of his divine 
power to give life and wholeness to man. 
They had an essential place in his min- 
istry. 

But Jesus refused to concentrate s0 
much on healing people that his mes- 
sage was forgotten. It was his deep con- 
viction that man’s basic and crucial need 
was not for physical help, important as 
that was, but for finding through re 
pentance and faith the right relation to 
God. So he came preaching the good 
news that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand; God was ready to establish his 
rule over the hearts, minds, lives, and 
relationships of men; it was urgent for 
men to face their responsibility to God, 
repent of their failure to obey him, put 
their faith in him, and live by his will 
for them. Even the good and important 
work of giving physical and mental 
health to people could not be allowed 
to crowd out the preaching of the gospel. 
So Jesus tried (as in Mark 1:44; 5:43) 
to keep the enthusiasm over his healings 
from taking the center of attention. He 
tried to make every man face clearly the 
question as to his relation to God. 


Question: What is meant by the 
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seven spirits mentioned in Revela- 
tion 4:5? 





1God i Answer: The seven spirits are also 
d. Hef mentioned in Revelation 1:4; 3:1; and 
> who 5:6. I think that these four references 


are speaking of the Holy Spirit. The au- 
thr seems to echo the language of 





mean Zechariah 4:2-10. This passage speaks 
» the ff of a golden lampstand with seven lamps 
eings on it, and it is explained that these seven 
) one lamps are “the eyes of the Lord, which 


range through the whole earth.” Yet, in 






God & this same passage, Zechariah 4:6 speaks 
, and not only of the seven spirits but also of 
have ff the “Spirit” as the divine power which 





will do the work of the Lord. Similarly, 
in the Book of Revelation, God’s active 
presence and power in the world are 
described both as “the seven spirits of 
God” and as “the Spirit.” In Revelation 
4:5, “before the throne [of God] burn 
seven torches of fire, which are the 
seven spirits of God,” and in Revelation 
5:6 the seven spirits of God are the 
eyes of the Lamb, and they go forth 
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, into all the earth to carry out his will. 
. Yet in many other passages (for exam- 
ped ple, Revelation 2:7, 11, etc.), we read 





of “the Spirit” as speaking and acting 
for God. Thus, much as in Zechariah 
4:2-10, the writer of Revelation some- 
times describes the Holy Spirit as the 
seven spirits of God or as the seven eyes 
of the Lamb; he uses such figurative 
language to say that the Spirit goes out 
into all the earth to carry out fully the 
work of God. The number seven may 
well be meant to express the complete- 
ness and effectiveness of this ministry of 












© @ the Spirit. 

to 

od 

vt Question: In the Lord’s Prayer, 
should not “and lead us not into 





temptation” read rather “and help 
vs in this hour of our testing”? 






Answer: The words “and lead us not 
into temptation” are an accurate trans- 
lation of the Greek words in Matthew 
6:13. I think that they mean: “and do 
not let us be tempted or tested beyond 
the limit of our strength to resist tempta- 
tion.” The words do not mean that God 
tries to get people to do wrong. But life 
inevitably involves severe testing and 
brings times when we easily could fall 
into sin, so we pray him to keep us from 
being tried beyond our strength to re- 


sist the lure of sin. _—Fioyp V. Frcson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Fesruary 15, 1961 
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Difference of Opinion 


T HE local newspaper in our town has a question-of-the-week which it pops 
in the faces of unwary passers-by, printing their quick answers, sometimes 
to their embarrassment. Not long ago, the question was, “What do you like 
best about our town?” One lady answered, “The beautiful sanctuary of the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

Well. My jaw dropped open when I read that one, for I have always 
thought that whatever else our church might be (as homey, comfortable, 
clean), it is not beautiful. It was built in the nineteenth century, and is sort 
of Gothic, if anything, in style—but only sort of. It is evident, however, that 
my opinion is not the only one possible. And “De gustibus,” as the old 
argument-stopper goes, “non disputandum.” (This has been variously trans- 
lated as, “If Gus wants to wear a red tie, don’t argue with him,” and “I say 
it’s spinach, and I say it’s unpalatable.”) 

In spite of the fact that we know tastes differ, and no amount of discussion 
is likely to change them, we still spend an inordinate amount of time in our 
church discussing matters of taste, and matters of opinion based on very 
little more than taste. Arguments over “Was the sermon any good this morn- 
ing?” usually boil down to “I liked it” versus “I didn’t like it.” Such inconse- 
quential sorts of differing are, in my experience, one of the two chief causes 
of meetings which last till midnight. (The other is muddling. ) 

There is, of course, a good taste (mine), and bad taste (that which differs 
from mine). My natural tendency is to be very cross with people who appar- 
ently just will not see something quite self-evident, like the need to redo our 
church sanctuary from top to bottom along more esthetic lines. The lady who 
quite unaffectedly feels that the inside of our church is the prettiest thing 
in town has made me reconsider. I shall still try to bring people around to my 
way of thinking, and when it is a question, not of opinion, but of right and 
wrong (if I may use such words in our relativistic day), like racial segregation, 
for instance, I shall keep on trying. But when it is a question of taste or 
opinion, I shall struggle to be gentler. 

In a big national convention one time, during a hot discussion, someone 
arose and expressed an opinion which elicited a volley of groans from the 
assemblage. “Well, she thinks so,” said the chairman reasonably, rapping for 
order. 

“Glory be to God for dappled things—for skies of couple-colour as a brin- 
dled cow,” wrote the great Christian poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins. If ever 
there were a “dappled thing,” it is a congregation. It has old and young; rich 
and poor; men and women; Republicans and Democrats; conservatives and 
liberals; “adazzle, dim,” to quote Hopkins again. At least this is the way 
things are in our congregation. It may not make for easy harmony, this 
mixture, and it must make gray hairs sprout on the minister’s fringe, but 
glory be to God for such dappled richness. 
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MY CHURCH AND ME 


(Continued from page 13) 


until it was black and blue under the 
nail. I had had enough; I quit trying. My 
husband and children kept on attending, 
of course, and our contributions were 
continued as usual. My absence from 
service was the only change. 

My condition did not change much 
for the next few years. Always I was 
wretchedly miserable and unhappy. Only 
faith and prayer ‘kept me hoping and 
trying. 

In these years we had a change of 
ministers. The new one made several 
pastoral calls at the house, and while I 
found it hard to do so, I explained my 
trouble to him so that he would know 
why I did not go to church. He seemed 
very understanding. 

Two years ago I had to undergo ma- 
jor surgery. The minister did not visit 
me at the hospital, but he called my 
home and asked how I was getting along. 
He told Bill he planned to visit me as 
soon as I got home. He did make his 
visit—six weeks later. Still I felt no re- 
sentment toward him or the church. 


The only call 


This last physical illness wiped out 
much of the slight progress I had made 
toward emotional stability. I was exist- 
ing solely on nervous energy, and my 
supply seemed to be getting pretty low. 
Ten months ago I made a decision, a 
good one, and started to undergo psy- 
choanalysis. It has been ten of the most 
chaotic months of my life; as my various 
conflicts have been exposed, I have run 
the gamut of emotions—grief, resent- 
ment, bitterness, even a desire for re- 
venge at times. I have been afraid and 
lonely, and several times the rigors of 
this last battle have completely pros- 
trated me with exhaustion. Now at last 
I feel a tremendous hope that life will 
again sometime soon be full for me. 
What part has my pastor played in my 
ten-month war? Well, to tell you the 
truth, I haven’t seen him for sixteen 
months. In fact, the only person from 
the church who has been in our home 
in that period was the canvasser who 
came to pick up our pledge card at the 
beginning of the year. By mail we have 
been asked for contributions for the new 
carpet, the steam tables in the kitchen, 
and for the missionary fund, I found it 
very ironic to be asked to help someone 
thousands of miles away to foster Chris- 


tianity when the church finds it impo 
sible to help someone like me who liyg 
two blocks away. 

Why am I criticizing the church noy, 
when for eight years I felt no bitterney 
Because now the church is touching th 
rest of my family. My husband has beg 
resentful of the way I have been treat 
for many years, but I managed to keer 
him going to church by arguing over an 
over with him that he must not judg 
God by the behavior of the people 
the church. In the last ten months, hoy. 
ever, I have come to feel that, if in th 
last analysis one can find God only in 
his own heart and by his own effort 
then the church is not as vital a par 
of religion as I have always believed } 
to be. My arguments to Bill sound hollow 
to me now, and I don’t use them, He 
has been to church only once in fi 
months, and we have paid only tw 
weekly contributions toward our pledge. 
I find myself thinking of various othe 
places where the money could be better 
put for God’s use. 

This is still not the whole story. Ow 
two older children became members of 
the church a year ago. They expressed 
a desire to attend regularly, but they 
want to go as a family. I cannot go, and 
Bill does not. Now they have stopped 
asking, and at last I feel bitterness; my 
respect of so many years is gone. 

I hope some day soon I will be wel 
enough to attend services again. Whether 
I can ever feel at home in our present 
church again or will have to find new 
church roots will be answered in the 
future. One or the other choice will, | 
hope, make it possible for me to bring 
my family back to the church together. 

Writing this article has been painful 
for me, and I expect to gain nothing 
from it personally. I have written it be- 
cause I know that my case is far from 
unique, for I personally know of at least 
a dozen cases where the church has con- 
pletely failed the member. If one min 
ister, one elder, or one “pillar of the 
church” reads my story and stops to say 
to himself, “I wonder what the real rea- 
son is for John Doe’s absence from 
church?”, and if that person takes the 
trouble to ask John Doe and finds some- 
one who wants help, and if that help is 
given, then the article has served its 
purpose. 

Please don’t try.to tell me that 55 
per cent of the church’s members don't 
attend church because they joined only 
for social reasons in the first place. Tell 
me instead how many of the 55 per cent 
have really failed the church and how 
many the church has failed. 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD FLOCK 
AND ITS SHEPHERDESS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Drever holds that “people who grow up in a church 
have no means of comparing the impact of discovering 
what God is.” 

“Life begins at forty” is no sterile cliché for Mr. 
Dreyer, the owner of a prospering poultry business. 
Taking a broad leap into faith, he was baptized with 
his four children on his fortieth birthday, the day the 
Good Shepherd Church was organized. At the same 
service, he became a member and was ordained an 
elder. 

In the past, Mr. Dreyer had always begged off from 
attending services by saying he couldn't leave his 20,000 
chickens. Now he spends from forty to sixty hours a 
week on church work. He pores over the Bible, the 
Presbyterian Constitution, and commentaries; is able 
to teach parts of a communicants’ class. In ten months 
last year he preached thirty-two sermons in churches 
with vacant pulpits or vacationing pastors. Each month 
he spends hours advising leaders of the Good Shepherd 
Church’s mission at nearby Fieldbrook. 

Through participation on the Presbytery commit- 
tee on Christian education, he has become the confi- 
dante of several ministers; recently, when he gave a 
report to Presbytery, a pastor remarked that he had 
heard of laymen like Mr. Dreyer, but had never seen 
one before. At one time the Good Shepherd elder was 
considering ordination, but when Synod churchmen 
discussed with him the implications of communicating 
the faith in his present occupation, he decided that his 
greatest usefulness would be in his business relation- 
ships. 


Ordination for Miss Hubbel 

For Marie Hubbel, too, the years at McKinleyville 
have been a time of change. Soon after the Good Shep- 
herd Church was organized, several ministers in the 
Presbytery and parishioners began encouraging her to 
seek ordination. Uncertain, Marie went through a pe- 
tiod of searching and frequent self-recrimination. Then 
one day, she recalls, “I was sitting by the pulpit, think- 
ing and praying, when the scales seemed to tip toward 
the ministry.” During the ordination service on Novem- 
ber 15, 1959, Miss Hubbel was presented with letters 
from twelve of the seventeen Presbyterian women who 
had been ordained before her. To the best of the editors’ 
knowledge, she is the first Presbyterian woman minister 
to serve a congregation that she has organized. 

Administering the sacraments to her people, the Rev- 
erend Miss Hubbel believes, has deepened her relation- 
ship with them. Ordination has brought a new confi- 
dence, and without trepidation she was able to take her 
place at presbytery meetings as a coequal with other 
ministers. She has learned how to moderate session 
meetings—her elders say she came through the first one 
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For leading worship, Marie Hubbel wears a black Geneva 
robe, presented by the Good Shepherd congregation before 
the service at which she was ordained on November 15, 1959. 


without a parliamentary fluff. 

Insisting that administration is not her forte and 
sometimes yearning for the do-it-yourself missionary 
days, she has become adept at choosing a member for 
a job and remaining in the background while he carries 
on. Three parish organizations—United Presbyterian 
Women, United Presbyterian Youth, and the Mariners 
—are already practically self-propelling. 

Marie Hubbel, now forty-three, feels that congrega- 
tion building is probably her life’s calling and doubts 
whether she could be content to move into a long-estab- 
lished church. She plans to stay at McKinleyville at 
least through the time when the Good Shepherd people 
have a permanent plant. 

Her stay in McKinleyville has also been a time of 
heartache, for last summer her father died after a brief 
illness. His death had a particular poignancy; since the 
year she left the family home in Creswell, Oregon, to 
attend Albany (now Lewis and Clark) College, she 
had seen little of either parent except during vacations. 
Then, after Mrs. Hubbel’s death several vears ago, the 
father came to live with Marie, his only child, and be- 
came a much-loved member of the congregation. 

Presently, the second member of the Hubbel house- 
hold is Miss Ruth Burlingame, whom Marie describes 
as her “associate in all the labors.” Miss Burlingame, a 
retired primary teacher, first joined forces with Marie 
when she was working in Houston, Through successive 
vears, Miss Burlingame has proved a useful colleague. 
She teaches the adult class, helps with the housework, 
and serves as a trusted adviser. 

The two women have a sunny apartment a short walk 
from the church—they usually ride in Marie's Falcon— 
and across the street from the Humboldt County air- 
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(Continued from page 33) 


port. When Marie is expecting airborne visitors, she 
waits until the plane lands, then crosses the street to 
greet them. 

McKinleyville is reputed to have the nation’s foggiest 
weather; during the war it was the site of a Navy train- 
ing station for fliers who were to be based in Britain. 
The airfield with its surrounding buildings is now 
owned by Humboldt County, and the Good Shepherd 
congregation rents the former officers’ club for its first 
quarters. Work parties remodeled the lounge, bar, and 
adjacent rooms into a quite functional temporary plant. 
Of necessity, the Communion table, pulpit, and choir 
loft are removable, for the county sometimes sublets 
the building to organizations for Saturday-night dances. 
Then it takes a bit of early-morning scrambling on the 
part of parishioners to clear out the debris and reas- 
semble the furniture in time for church school. 

Predictably, the Good Shepherd congregation with 
its pioneering pastor and intense new churchmen is a 
vibrant, close-knit fellowship. In chatting with visitors, 
members who have belonged to other churches are 
quick to laud its cordiality. The clerk of the session, 
Curtis Siats, who is an electronics technician for the 
Federal Aviation Agency, assured us: “This is a church 
where a person is accepted for what he is—not what he 
has in the bank.” In a less serious vein, he added, “It’s 
the only church I know where you can worship in sports 
clothes and not feel ill-at-ease.” 


A particular courage 

In Miss Hubbel’s view, this fraternal bond, tightened 
by common grief over the Browns’ and several other 
families’ tragedies, was cemented during the parish’s 
pre-organization months. Then prospective members 
aroused the admiration of one another, as one by one 
they decided to be counted as churchmen in their 
largely nonchurchgoing community. For the lumber- 
men, it demanded a particular brand of courage. They 
knew they possibly might be scoffed at by rough-and- 
ready loggers and teased to break most of the Com- 
miandments to prove they weren't “Sunday school boys.” 

For all but a sprinkling of the charter members, Pres- 
byterian order was almost as foreign as ecclesiastical 
customs in Nepal. But session and people plunged zeal- 
ously into learning the intricacies of Presbyterian polity 
and program, and applying them at Good Shepherd. 
Today the full spectrum of boards, committees, and 
organizations is operating smoothly. 

In an action rare in a new church, the session has 
from the beginning insisted on a two-for-one division 
between congregational expenses and General Mission 
giving. (Because this budget allocation will leave only 
$3,865 for all local expenses in 1961, the Board of Na- 
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tional Missions will pay slightly less than half of Miss 
Hubbel’s salary.) Just a few weeks ago, several mem. 
bers, worried that Good Shepherd finances would be 
affected by the current slump in the lumber industry, 
suggested a variety of money-raising schemes. The ses- 
sion’s rejoinder was “no.” 

The church’s membership, which last month reached 
the ninety mark, is necessarily spread thin between 
official boards, committees, choir, church school, and 
other organizations. Practically every adult member has 
at least one office—a few hold three or more. This short- 
age of personnel has obliged some members to accept 
posts they could have turned down with a no-experi- 
ence plea. But by doing their homework and with guid- 
ance from Marie, most find they are able to perform 
creditably. For example, Mrs. Curtis Siats’ and Mrs, 
Roger Speakman’s previous training in church music 
had been confined to choir-singing. Now they are serv- 
ing capably as organist and director of music at the 
McKinleyville church. 

With so much effort devoted to program, it might 
seem that study would suffer. There is, however, hardly 
an adult member who does not teach in the church 
school or attend the adult class, UPW Bible study, or, 
for refueling, a communicants’ class. 

The Good Shepherd pastor states frankly that while 
the congregation seems to be the one for which she and 
many friends have long prayed, “there are some holes 
where there should be a solid wall.” The ones she cites 
are hardly unique to Good Shepherd: irregular partici- 
pation of some members, a level of giving that should 
be higher, and a small corps of trained leaders. Miss 
Hubbel holds that the congregation could easily have 
a four-hundred membership if parishioners pressed 
hard in neighborhood calling. 

With a breath of relief, the pastor recalls how the 
congregation weathered a mild second-summer reces- 
sion when the Sunday morning program had to com- 
pete with the attractions of area bays and lagoons. “Not 
all idols are made of wood and stone,” she quips, “Some 
float.” 

Howard Robie, who is in charge of new church 
development for the North Coastal Area of the Synod 
of California, says that the time of testing for the 
Church of the Good Shepherd will come within the 
next three or so years. Then it will probably face the 
period in the history of every new church when the 
freshets of initial enthusiasm run dry and a wave of 
new faces seems to swamp the close circle of believers. 

Another proving ground for the Good Shepherd 
Church will be its building program. In the face of a 
slowdown in the lumber industry, to which the area’s 
economy is tuned, members are still hoping to break 
ground within 1961 for the first unit of a permanent 
plant. 

But Mr. Robie is confident of the outcome, for, he 
says, the Good Shepherd members and pastor might 
well adopt for a motto: “We don’t know what we can't 
do, and we're in no hurry to find out.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


by Kay Haugaard 





A Cheetah and an Ice-Cream Cone 


It was Kula’s birthday. To celebrate 
the day, he was wearing his tiger-tooth 
necklace and his feather armlets. His pet 
cheetah was following close behind as 
he headed toward the green-brown 
river. 

Every morning the boy and the animal 
went to watch the hippopotamuses blow 
gigantic bubbles in the water, “I wish 
we could do something that’s fun on 
my birthday,” he complained to Cheetah 
as they walked along. 

Just then Kula’s pet monkey jumped 
onto his shoulder, and the boy hardly 
bothered to turn his head. “Ku ku ku,” 
the little animal chattered, as if he were 
trying to say his master’s name. 

“All right, we'll gather coconuts,” an- 
swered Kula, “but it would be nice to be 
doing something different for a change.” 

As Kula and his pets came near the 
coconut palm, a_ big red-and-vellow 
parrot swooped down to perch on Chee- 
tah’s back. “Pick coconuts . . . rrawk!” 

The monkey swung up the tree and 
threw a coconut down to Kula. He 
punched a hole in it, then drank the 
sweet milk inside. He forgot to notice 
how good it was. 

Then he shinnied up the palm tree 
next to the monkey. Clinging to the 
trunk, Kula could see his whole world. 
Down below stretched the green-brown 
river, where the animals came to drink 
and the crocodiles lay like muddy logs. 

Out in the grasslands, a herd of 
giraffes was munching leaves under the 
few trees. In the other direction was the 
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brushland where the lions had their lairs. 
Once he had spotted a lioness playing 
with her cubs. 

Up in his palm tree, Kula scarcely 
bothered to look at these familiar places. 
Instead, he strained his eyes to see the 
city on the other side of the hills. His 
father had spoken of the strange and 
exciting things to see there. That world, 
Kula told himself, would be interesting. 

But even as he dreamed, he heard his 
father calling to him, “Let’s get started 
for the city. We're going there for your 
birthday.” 

“The city beyond the hills?” Kula 
wanted to be sure he had heard it. And 
when he was sure, he shivered a_ bit. 
The world away from home might not 
be so much fun after all. He'd take his 
three pets along for company. 

What a strange place the city turned 
out to be! The parrot huddled next to 
Kula’s head. The monkey hung on to 
Kula’s leg, so he had to pick him up. 
Cheetah stayed very close to Kula. 

Kula’s father explained that the build- 
ings were made not of reeds, but of 
something called “boards.” “That one 
is a store, Kula.” His father knew all 
about these things. 

“What's that, Father?” Kula pointed 
to a small cart surrounded by children. 
A man dressed in white was handing a 
little pointed object to each boy and 
girl. Each of these things had a colored 
ball on top: white, pink, or brown. 

Kula’s father smiled. “Ill buy you 


one. 


The man spoke to Kula’s father. All 
the children stopped eating and stared 
at Kula and his animals. He drew back 
a little—these boys and girls were cer- 
tainly different from those he knew. In 
a minute the man handed him one of the 
pointed objects with a round ball of 
brown on top. 

“Taste it,” suggested his father. 

Kula put his tongue on it. Cold and 
sweet, it turned to liquid in his mouth. 
He put his teeth into it. “It’s good.” 

“It’s a chocolate ice-cream cone,” his 
father told him. 

What funny, wonderful stuff it is, he 
thought. Never in his wildest palm-tree 
dreams had he imagined anything so 
delicious. 

A little piece of ice cream fell off 
onto his chest. Forgetting he was afraid, 
he laughed suddenly as the melting 
cream trickled down on his stomach. 

Then he looked at the children, who 
had gathered in a tight group for pro- 
tection. They were staring at Cheetah. 

“What kind of dog is that?” one of the 
braver ones asked. 

“It’s no dog. It’s a cheetah, kind of like 
a leopard,” Kula explained. 

“It must be lots of fun to have an ex- 
citing pet like that,” another boy said. 

Kula looked at Cheetah with surprise. 
These children seemed to think Cheetah 
was as wonderful as Kula thought their 
ice cream was. 

“Come, he won't hurt you,” he said, as 
he invited them to pet Cheetah, who was 
purring like a cat. 
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...And the miracle of the Church is indeed, that Christ being present links strangers togethe 


“Encounter with other people is not always and every- 
where exciting and fascinating . 


“What actually happens is that nine out of ten en- 
counters are a disappointment. Whatever the other person 
tries to say to me, and whatever I try to say to him, only 
serves to show how wide is the gulf that separates us. 


“But then there is the tenth encounter — perhaps an 
address, perhaps a service in the chapel, perhaps a con- 
versation outside in front of the building. Suddenly the 
gulf closes. Suddenly one realizes that each is responsible 
for the other before God. 


“In a word, what happens between us is connected 
with the promise of Jesus Christ that ‘where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am | in the midst 
of them.’ Moreover, this is indeed the miracle of the 
Church, that Christ being present links strangers together, 
that He gives them to one another as brothers, and lays 
upon them the task of being neighbors.”* 


The United Presbyterian Church through its Com 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Relations joins in 
miracle of making Jesus Christ known to the world. 

Our Church continues its ministry through (1356) 
missionaries and fraternal workers in partnership wit 
national churches in over 25 overseas lands. 

In 1961, special opportunities are open in 
AFRICA — supervision of medical services of an enti 

province in Ethiopia (at the request of the governmen 

as well as a new outreach into unevangelized areas. 7 
BRAZIL —a new opportunity for evangelism. 
INDONESIA — a request from evangelical churches iff 

Indonesia to assist in leadership development programs 

Encounter with other people can really be exciting 
when, through the Church, Christ, being present, link 
strangers together. 

What better place for churches and individuals to act 
now! God has entrusted us with the means to fulfill the 
opportunities to which He has called us. How can we fail? 


From a speech by Pastor Ernst Lange, a minister in the Evangelical (Protestant) churches in West Berlin 
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